


| Gauguin’s Easy Chair by 
Vincent Van Gogh. In- 
cluded in the Van Gogh 
| exhibition at the Metropol- 
_ itan Museum. See Page 10 
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A GROUP OF FINE BRITISH PORTRAITS 
Estate of the Late 


HENRY BLANK 


De Hooch, Terborch, Jan Steen, Van Ruisdael, Van Cleve the Younger, Rubens, Van 
Goyen, Van Huysum, Dou, Moro, Romney, Hoppner, Lawrence, Beechey 
Illustrated Catalogue 75¢ 
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brilliant magazine story illustrator, 
one of America’s highest paid 
advertising artists. President of 
the Institute of Commercial Art. 


best known of all American illustrators, 
painter of The Four Freedoms, 


his Saturday Evening Post covers. 


whose work distinguishes both 
magazine stories and the advertising 
of America’s leading companies. 


best known for his authentic and 


sea story illustrations for the Poss 


covers of leading magazines, and 


aptly called an illustrator’s illustrator 
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versatile, dramatic story and 
advertising illustrator, famed art 


director, ViePraidot To Artists who Don’t want 



















to stand still... 


Norman Rockwell 


nari vac ny ~elsseloced These Famous Artists have a Message for You 














ab Pesher Some artists are enormously content with themselves, with their 
ai i ia ee incomes, with the style in which they work; they 
daughter” covers for the Ladies’ Home | Wouldn’t change for the world. Other artists champ at the bit, 
Journal, and brilliant pace-setting 7 2 
a a ming. Mevall's want to move rapidly ahead; they want to make great 

names for themselves, and they want what goes with it—more money. 
This ad is addressed to you, if you belong to the latter group. 









Ben Stehi 
outstanding illustrator-painter, Each of the thirteen artists whose pictures appear here-and who are 
well-known to you and the rest of America-has developed 
a unique home study course on his own individual techniques and style. 
Each artist attempts to fuse your sfyle with his own. And each artist 
works individually with you. The courses are not designed to 

: ; make you a slavish imitator of the artist you work with, but rather to 
ere eben enable you to apply studio secrets and working methods that have 


of the great newcomers among proved so successful with the man whom you select as your instructor. 
America’s top ranking commercial artists. 






























Austin Briggs 


These courses are not open to beginners, but to working artists and 
advanced students. The enrollment is strictly limited to enable each 
famous artist to devote the considerable time deemed necessary to bring 
your work closer to high individuality and salability. With each lesson 
the artist will give assignments for original work, on which the 

student will receive personally supervised criticism by the artist himself. 


Harold Von Schmidt 
exciting western story and 


and many other magazines. 


John Atherton We don’t believe it is necessary to point out that there is no other 
famed po pay Post and Fortune school— whether resident or through correspondence — 

covers, and for his paintings . . . . $ 

wash hanig to Gs Sitnepatinen that can offer you instruction of this caliber by artists of such 

and many other art museums. international prominence. Suffice it to say that no 


other method of instruction can give you the many extraordinary 
advantages of these advanced courses. Enrollment limitations 


cop ety make it advisable for you to send in the coupon below without delay. 


whose glamour girls adorn the 
The Famous Artists Course 


whose spectacular illustrations 
symbolize American youth. 
The famous artists of the Institute faculty also offer a basic course 
for talented beginners and younger artists. In 24 lessons, 

Steven Dohanos containing over 4,000 new and specially created drawings, 

whoee intimate, human, these famous artists teach the student the successful techniques 


colorful Post covers are familiar . ‘ ia ‘ 
be saliitenh of sendecs. they use in their own work for America’s leading magazines. 

























The student begins making his own drawings from the very first 
lesson, and progresses rapidly toward a thorough knowledge 
of the modern techniques necessary for successful commercial art. 








because of his masterful 
drawing, brilliant design 
and superb craftsmanship. 


Institute of Commercial Art in. 


Peter Helck 


whose heroic compositions of 
industrial and rural America 
illustrate both stories and 
advertisements in leading magazines. Advanced Home-Study Courses The Famous Artists Course— 
with individual a basic home-study course 
members of the Institute faculty. in commercial art and illustration. 


Institute of Commercial Art, Inc., Box Y-9, Westport, Conn. 


Please send full information about: 


sophisticated illustrator and interpreter y eet in a re ae ad eG EN See dint 60500660 desscches vst ire teebuetesen en 
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of America’s younger set for 
both national advertising 
and magazine story illustration. 
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DAN LUT 


First New York Exhibition 
November | to 30 
presented by 


DALZELL- HATFIELD 


at the 


BARBIZON-PLAZA GALLERIES 
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101 W. 58th St. New York 
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Missing Maurers 


Sm: In connection with the life of Al- 
fred H. Maurer (1868-1932) at which I am 
at work, I should appreciate having infor- 
mation in regard to two items: 

1. The portrait bust of Maurer by Jo 


exhibited at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts in 1908. It was never re- 
turned to the sculptor. 


1932) of his wife and two children, called 
Watching the Swans, Central Park, 1875. 
It was sold at auction at the American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries on 
January 27, 1938, for $40. 


—ELIZABETH MCCAUSLAND, 
New York, N. Y. 





Merci M. Ozenfant 


Str: I appreciate very much the large 
space you allotted to the .. . exhibition 
of work by my students. 

They are encouraged by the intelligent 
criticism of Miss Breuning. 


—AMEDEE J, OZENFANT, 
New York City 


WATERCOLORS 


HENRY GASSER 


Through November 19 Mistaken Identity 


e Sir: Correction on the item “Annual Pre- 


Season Group” (Art DIcEsT, Oct. 15, p. 19): 
MACBETH GALLERY 


“Edwin C. Dimley’s landscape of. dark 
11 East 57th St., New York City 







cliffs . . .” should read—painted by Joseph 
Domareki. It is a gouache titled Rocks 
and Gulls. 
—JOSEPH DOMAREKI, 
South Orange, N. J. 











JACOB HIRSCH 
ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 


Works of Art: 


We Also Serve... 


Sir: Many thanks for helping me lo- 
cate my painting The House that Fell Not. 
Just had a special airmail letter from Mr. 
Val Clear of Clearwater saying that it 
had been located in their storeroom, I am 
very grateful for this service you have 
performed for me. Maybe I can get more 
friends to take the DIGEST as a token of 
thanks. 


EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS—PRINTS 












—LoIs BARTLETT TRACY, 
Laconia, N. H. 









THE ART DIGEST 








Davidson, sculptured in Paris in 1907 and~« 


2. A watercolor by Louis Maurer (1832- , 



















“Joe Martin” by Thomas S:ephens 


PORTRAIT 
SPECIALISTS 
Grand Central Art Galleries, inc. 


15 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City Branch: 718 Madison Ave. 
Annual Year Book New on Sale: $2.25 Prepaid 

































Recent Watercolors by 


HENRY EDMISTON 


To November 12 * 
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Touring Treasures 


OR THOSE MILLIONS of Americans who will never have 

the opportunity to make the “crossing” it is indeed wel- 
come news that two more segments of Europe’s artistic 
heritage have been brought to our shores. A selection of 
125 old masters, plus silver and jewels, from the Hapsburg 
Collection in Vienna, termed by scholars the finest show of 
art America has ever seen, will open a good-will tour at the 
National Gallery in Washington later this month, prior to 
visits to New York, Chicago and San Francisco. Meanwhile 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York shows the most com- 
prehensive exhibition of works by Vincent Van Gogh ever 
seen in the United States (see cover and page 10). 

Following so soon after the notable exhibition of master- 
pieces from that now famous German salt mine, which earned 
more than a quarter million dollars on a nation-wide tour 
for the relief of German children in the American Zone, 
these two exhibitions provide us with the equivalent of a 
visit abroad that may never be repeated—especially in view 
of the cold war threats. Any expenses involved should be 
chalked off to education. The Van Gogh show, for example, 
has an admission charge of 50 cents, little enough to spend 
on discovering some of the essentials behind “the modern 
viewpoint.” 

The Hapsburg paintings, assembled during three centuries 
by the ruling princes of Spain, Holland and Central Europe, 
epitomize the cultural value of private enterprise to a nation. 
Hence the special importance of such an exhibition to the 
America of today; for under our present tax system it is 
doubtful if we will produce another Andrew Mellon, who 
gave us the gallery where the Hapsburg treasures will hang. 

Fifty million is the valuation placed on the paintings, silver 
and precious stones contained in the collection from Vienna, 
but monetary accountancy has nothing to do with things that 
cannot be replaced. Had not the Hapsburgs estimated objects 
of beauty on a par with political power, how many of these 
exhibits would have been destroyed during the turmoil that 
marked their rule until their fall in 1918? Unless or until 
the materialistic Soviets extend the Iron Curtain across all 
of Austria, these treasures remain the property of the state 
museums in Vienna and the people of the world. 

The Van Gogh exhibition is another successful example 
of collaboration among American museums. As reported 
elsewhere (see page 10), this is an international loan exhi- 
bition, with 48 paintings coming from the collection of Vin- 
cent W. Van Gogh, the artist’s nephew and 18 from Holland’s 
Kroller-Miiller State Museum. Most of the rare drawings 
came from the same sources. Selection was made by Theo- 
dore Rousseau, Jr., curator of paintings at the Metropolitan, 
and Daniel Catton Rich, director of the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute, where the exhibition will go on view Feb. 1, after 
leaving New York Jan. 15. 

Three of eight Metropolitan New York’s newspapers con- 
sider art important enough to hire a critic, and of these three 
the Herald-Tribune’s Emily Genauer made the most cogent 
comment. A quote explaining Van Gogh’s growing popularity 
among Americans and his millions of reproductions: 

“In a rising tide of regimentation Van Gogh has become 
a symbol of rugged individualism. He was a man with cour- 
age and faith enough to reject the satisfactions and joys of 
a normal life in order to pursue an ideal. At the same time, 
for all his individualism, he was guided by overwhelming 
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social purpose. He was, in short, a combination of Bohemian 


and saviour and as such the embodiment of most men’s con- 
flicting ideals.” 
* * * 

AMERICANS IN VIENNA:—An important exhibition of Amer- 
ican watercolors will be on view at the Albertina Gallery in 
Vienna until Dec. 4, according to an announcement from 
Carlos Moseley of the Department of the United States Army. 
Among the 59 paintings lent by museums and private col- 
lectors are exmaples by Homer, Eakins, Marin, Burchfield, 
Demuth, Maurice Prendergast, Marsh, Morris Graves and 
Lyonel Feininger. Considering the fact that the State Depart- 
ment killed the Leroy Davidson tour not so long ago because 
the politicians thought it too radical, the present assemblage 
seems unusually modern. Maybe the two departments do not 
share a common taste in art. 

* * * 

WHEN Is A VAN Gocu?—The current controversy revolv- 
ing around the authenticity of a “lost” Van Gogh, Study by 
Candlelight, purchased in 1948 by William Goetz, executive 
producer of Universal Pictures Company, appears to be 
headed for a sensible solution. The question was raised by 
W. V. van Gogh, nephew of the artist, who is now in the 
United States in connection with the important Van Gogh 
exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum. Instead of leaving 
the decision to an expensive jury trial, wherein the verdict 
would be left to the emotions of a layman jury or a political 
judge, the interested parties have agreed to abide by the 
opinion of a panel of four American experts. They are 
Sheldon Keck of the Brooklyn Museum, Alfred Barr of the 
Museum of Modern Art, George Stout of the Worcester Mu- 
seum and James Plaut of the Boston Institute of Con- 
temporary Art. 

The Metropolitan picked the committee; all expenses and 
a honorarium to each expert will be paid by the Metropoli- 
tan. The painting is now in the hands of the experts. and 
their decision will be announced within a month. It all adds 
up to common sense. Most important is the international 
acknowledgement accorded American scholarship, which 
through the course of trade and history is due for world 
leadership. No longer omnipotent in a cynical post-war 
environment is the European scholar—two many have been 
found fallible. Only danger in the Van Gogh case is a split 
decision—as is often the case in the Supreme Court. 

* * * 

KoKoscHKA CONTROVERSY:—To the pro and con argu- 
ment about Oskar Kokoschka’s place in the modern move- 
ment, Ralph M. Pearson wishes to add a few words of re- 
buttal to Hugo Feigl’s letter last issue: “Since impersonal 
controversy like this about Kokoschka is undoubtedly healthy 
and may help excavate truth from atmospheric confusion, 
let me answer one or two points. First take the charge of 
Mr. Feigl that I am asking conformity to a set of rules which 
in the case of Kokoschka would not be his own. The only 
conformity I am arguing for is to the art of the ages as 
that manifests itself through the organization of all the parts 
which we call design. As to how he so conforms, each artist 
makes his own rules and has complete freedom to unleash 
all the personality he owns. 

“As to Mr. Feigl’s quotation from Plato to the effect that 
‘Beauty is not a form, but a metaphysical principle constitu- 
tive of the form,—am I wrong in reading into this the claim 
that beauty is a metaphysical principle which creates its 
own form? The ‘form’ is present in beauty, in other words. 
I was only adding a must to this. Man-made beauty must 
have its own ‘form.’ I might supplement this with another 
quotation from Mr. Plato: ‘If mathematics, measurements 
and the weighing of parts be taken from any art that which 
remains will not be much.’ ” 
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solidify in the tubes. They will stay 


The fineness of the texture of these 
colors makes them readily adaptable 
for use in an air brush. There is no 
possibility of any chemical reaction 
ing place in the colors when they 
are intermixed. 
By adding some of the color to an 
white, an infinite variety 
beautiful pastel shades are 
available to the artist. 
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DucHAMP: Nude Descending Staircase 


Arensberg Collection—Born in the Armory, Bows 


By C. J. Bulliet 


CuHIcAGo:—There are two good ways 
of looking at the Art Institute’s major 
autumn show which is made up of the 
cream of the collection of Twentieth- 
century art owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Arensberg of Hollywood. One 
way is in retrospect, remembering the 
collection as it was assembled piece by 
piece through all these years. It started 
with the 1913 Armory Show in New 
York and Chicago, where Mr. Arens- 
berg was intrigued particularly by the 
sensational Nude Descending a Stair- 
case, the merry jest of wise-cracking 
visitors. 

The other way to look at it is to 
enter the East Wing galleries at the 
Institute with preconceived notions ef- 
faced as thoroughly as possible, and to 
try to size up the show in the light of 
1949. 

Marcel Duchamp’s Nude Descending 
a Staircase will still rate high. But, to 
me, Picasso’s Old Woman seems to take 
first honors. It belongs to the period 
when the youthful Picasso was improv- 
ing upon both his fellow Spaniard, 
Goya, and a Frenchman who had cap- 
tured his enthusiasm—Toulouse-Lau- 
trec. Picasso’s cubist and many of his 
later periods are well represented in 
the Arensberg collection, but I think 
his reputation as the world’s foremost 
living painter could rest better on the 
Old Woman. 

Considering cubism for a moment, 
no Picasso in the show matches Juan 
Gris’ The Man in the Cafe. It has long 
been a theory of mine that there were 
only two major cubists—Picasso and 
his countryman, Gris. Picasso is more 
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Picasso: Old Woman 


versatile in his inventions than Gris, 
but he is neither so rich in poetic imag- 
ination, nor so subtle. Were I submit- 
ting my case to a jury of unprejudiced 
art experts, I’d rest with The Man in 
the Cafe. 

This isn’t to say, though, that Nude 
Descending a Staircase is to be slighted. 
Whether or not you can see an actual 
feminine creature, of September Morn 
or Ecstasy innocence, you'll be gazing 
at one of the genuine phenomena of 
modern painting. Despite snubs and 
snoots of the art critics, she was the 
popular sensation of the Armory Show 
both in New York and in Chicago. She 


DucHaMP: The Artist’s Father 
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Gris: The Man in the Cafe 


in Chicago 


had her day again in the Chicago Cen- 
tury of Progress show in 1933, and is 
more than apt to make a comeback in 
the present exhibition. 

In 1914, Arthur Jerome Eddy, Chi- 
cago collector and the first notable 
American historian of “modernism,” re- 
ported about the Nude faithfully in 
his book, “Cubists and Post-Impression- 
ists,” but missed the boat as a prophet: 

“With keen journalistic instinct the 
papers seized Nude Descending a Stair- 
case and exploited it for all—and more 
—than it was worth. With this picture 
in the room it was impossible for the 
public to give the serious works the 
attention they deserved. As a work of 
art it is nothing.” 

For a zero, the Nude has done pretty 
well for herself. Arensberg, then a 
novice, saw something: in the picture 
that the veteran Mr. Eddy couldn’t de- 
tect. He tried to buy it, but it wasn’t 
for sale. Duchamp made him: a faithful 
copy of approximately the same size, 
but differing in color and in some minor 
details. 

Later, Arensberg succeeded in buying 
the original, plus two studies for the 
picture. The four hang as a group on 
the Institute’s walls. 

Nude Descending a Staircase is still 
an extraordinary painting. Not static, 
as most great cubist paintings are but 
endowed with an irresistible suggestion 
of motion. Some wag nicknamed it: “an 
explosion in a boiler factory.” 

Arensberg liked the Nude so well 
that he proceeded to buy up all the 
other available Marcel Duchamp paint- 
ings. These include The King and 
Queen Surrounded by Swift Nudes 
(whose notoriety is second only to that 
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of the girl on the staircase); some real- 
istic elongated nudes; and Portrait of 
the Artist’s Father, painted in 1910, 
which has an artistic distinction ap- 
proaching that of Picasso’s Old Woman. 


Duchamp, in town for the opening of 
the Arensberg exhibition, will paint 
again—if the spirit ever moves him. A 
quarter of -a century ago, believing 
that modernism was going sterile, Du- 
champ astonished the art world by lay- 
ing aside his brushes to devote his time 
to playing chess. He preferred New 
York to Paris, and America acquired a 
great chess player. But it lost a painter 
who could be used now to help rescue 
“the American scene” from doodlers. 

Another master in the Arensberg 
show whose fame increases as the no- 
toriety of multitudes of fourflushers 
wanes, is Paul Klee. Klee’s Fish Magic, 
has unearthly beauty and mystic sig- 
nificance. 

Marc Chagall’s The Poet is a worthy 
example by a painter who deserves a 
section as large as Duchamp’s and Pi- 
casso’s. Chagall is one of the few older 
modernists who progress. 

Salvador Dali, now a resident of 
California, is present with Soft Con- 
struction with Boiled Beans; Premoni- 
tion of Civil War. It may eventually go 
down in art history alongside the fam- 
ous Kandinsky accident owned by the 
Art Institute, Improvisation No. 30 
(Warlike Theme), painted in 1913 and 
regarded as a World War I prophecy. 

Among a multitude of pictures which 
arouse memories in old-timers are 
Gleizes’ Man on a Balcony, an easy bit 
of early cubist portraiture deemed by 


Eddy a worthy frontispiece for his 
book; Rouault’s superb, melancholy 
Polichinelle; a small choice Renoir 


nude; a little Rousseau landscape; a 
small nude and a fruit piece by Cé- 
zanne; Jawlensky’s Harth; Chirico’s 
Soothsayer’s Recompense, and Picabia’s 
Dancers, painted in 1912. 

But the Arensbergs haven’t confined 
themselves to old-world masters. Among 
their Americans are some fine Mexi- 


CuirIco: The Soothsayer’s Recompense 





cans, notably Carlos Merida’s Deer 
Dance and Montenegro’s portrait su- 
perimposed on portrait, The Double, 

New to me is a ringing portrait of 
D. H. Lawrence by the house painter, 
cowboy and writer, Knud Merrild. An- 
other intriguing painting is White Belt 
Cattle by Lawrence Lebduska. 


In the sculpture section, a whole gal- 


lery is devoted to Brancusi, sixteen 
pieces in all. Two are as famous as the 
outstanding paintings: the marble Mlle. 
Pogany and the brass Bird in Flight. 
The Bird was the subject 6f consider- 
able controversy in 1925 when it was 
held up by the United States Customs 
in New York—the authorities couldn’t 
decide whether it was a work of art or 
some object of utility like a potato 
masher. Mlle. Pogany, on first presenta- 
tion in Amefica, was regarded as a 
monstrosity. Time has softened the 
popular estimates of both pieces. 
We've since turned our _indigna- 
tion on sculptors like Henry Moore. 


Rousseau: Village Street Scene 








Los Angeles Events 


By Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES:—The arts of ancient 
Persia, China and Pre-Columbian Amer- 
ica are having three impressive shows. 

The Pasadena Art Institutes’ Persian 
exhibit consists of 118 paintings, illum- 
inated books, carpets and examples of 
jewelry and pottery dating from the 
ninth to the nineteenth century. Twenty 
museums and private collections have 
lent objects, some of the finest coming 
from the Walters Gallery, Baltimore. 
This, the best show of Persian art ever 
seen here, is on view through Nov. 21. 
It was assembled by Director Alvin 
Eastman, 

Not since Roland McKinney staged a 
Pre-Columbian exhibit in 1940 has this 
region seen a Pre-Columbian show like 
the one Millard Sheets is presenting at 
Scripps College, Claremont, through 
Nov. 10. The display of nearly three 
hundred pieces is drawn entirely from 
local collections, nearly three-quarters 
of it from Earl Stendahl. 

The exhibit stresses the lively, crude 


- terra cotta figures of the Tarascan cul- 


ture. Sheets’ Zapotecan seated god and 
his Mayan white clay group of a mah 
and woman rowing their child’s ashes 
to the isle of the dead are exceptionally 
fine. Other collectors who lent are the 
Charles Laughtons, Vincent Prices, Wal- 
ter Arensbergs, William Wilders, Har- 
old Buchmans, Milton Holmeses, Bill 
Pearsons, William H. Wrights and 
Ralph Altman. 

At Pomona College, Claremont, Ken- 
neth E. Foster obtained the Eric Mayell 
collection of ancient jade, bronze and 
ceramics, for long-term loan and showed 
it last month with a selection from the 
Metropolitan Museum’s exhibition of 
contemporary Chinese paintings. The 
Mayell collection is rich in prehistoric 
material, including fabulous coins. 

Group shows have tumbled over each 
other here. People who were irked at 
the “contemporary” character of the 
California Centennial Exhibition found 
comfort in the Fifth Annual Los An- 
geles Art Exhibition staged by the Mu- 
nicipal Art Commission in the Greek 
Theater. This was dominantly conserva- 
tive but also far ahead of previous city 
shows in quality. Top awards went to 
Clarence Hinkle, George Gibson and 
John R. Horton. The show closed 
Oct. 30. 

Closing the same day was the ninth 
annual invitational purchase prize ex- 
hibition of American paintings present- 
ed by the Chaffey Community Art As- 
sociation in Chaffey College, Ontario 
(Calif.). Nineteen eastern and 31 west- 
ern painters were represented. A pur- 
chase prize of $500 will add one painting 
to the group’s permanent collection. 
Since the Annual was established, 80 
paintings have been purchased in On- 
tario as a result of the shows. 

Still other group shows bedevil critics 
but delight the exhibitors and, one 
hopes, the public. Some 70 Southern 
California members of Artists Equity 
contributed to simultaneous October ex- 
hibitions in nine art galleries from 
Pasadena to Beverly Hills. And the Los 
Angeies Art Association is holding its 
annual artist-members’ show through 
Nov. 3, consisting of paintings, sculp- 
ture and prints by 108 people. 
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Hope in Cincinnati 

WHAT KIND OF ART do an art professor 
and his artist wife collect? Visitors to 
the Cincinnati Art Museum will get one 
answer to that question if they visit 
the current showing of the collection of 
Henry Radford Hope, shown under the 
auspices of the Cincinnati Modern Art 
Society. 

What the Hopes have collected is a 
cross section of progressive art trends 
of the past two decades illustrated by 
the work of top-drawer moderns, both 
American and European. Its a well- 
balanced group, a miniature contempo- 
rary art course in itself. 

The Americans range from Avery to 
Zorach, embracing such pacesetters as 
Kuniyoshi, Hartley, Weber and the new- 
ly American Beckmann. Highlighted 
among the Europeans is the work of 
Picasso, Braque, Viaminck, Lipchitz, 
Lehmbruck and Moore. 

The Hope taste is catholic enough to 
choose the diverse styles of Davis and 
Dubuffet, Maillol and Miro. In all, the 
showing comprises some 20 oil paint- 
ings, a group of watercolors, and 12 
sculptures, including one statue by Mrs. 
Hope. 


Big Three Duplicate 


THREE “OLD MASTERS” of modern art 
—Braque, Matisse and Picasso— are 
having their innings in two exhibitions 
now current. At the Rosenberg Gallery 
the most recent of Braque’s still-lifes, 
Table with Vase of Lilies, evidences 
his late adoption of directly represent- 
ed objective forms. A handsome, decora- 
tive canvas, it displays the discipline 
of cubism in this more representational 
assemblage of objects. As if to atone 
for this realistic departure, Braque has 
reverted to cubistic formula by slyly 
tucking a lettered paper on one corner 
of the table. 

Interior with Yellow Arm Chair by 
Matisse, at this gallery, emphasizes the 
recent stepping up of this artist’s 
palette to brilliance (in the yellows 
and touches of red and green), while 
the seated figure possesses a solidity of 
form and soundness of definition also 
characteristic of his later work. The 
protean Picasso is represented here by 
an early Still-Life with Fishes, a cubist 
abstraction in which curving lines pre- 
dominate. A more recent canvas, Fishes, 
is an arresting mingling of realistic 
objects with abstract forms, heightened 
by glowing accents of color. (To 
Nov. 12.) 


At the Hugo Gallery, one of the 
Etretat series by Matisse—a woman 
seated at an open window—displays 
a subjective harmony in its exquisite 
limpidity of color merged with light. 
As always in the figure pieces of this 
period, there is a perfection of spatial 
design. Braque’s still-life here—a small 
canvas—attains an actual vehemence of 
color; but a larger one, carried out in 
paler notes, is an impeccable example 
of his semi-cubist design. Picasso is 
represented by one of his surrealist 
fantasies, an apparent disintegration of 
vegetable form in a violence of.-linear 
whorls and sharp diagonals. (To Nov. 
12.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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BERMAN: The Obelisks 


Less Theatre, More Drama for Berman 


THERE IS PROBABLY LITTLE DOUBT in 
anyone’s mind at this late date that 
Eugene Berman is one of the most tech- 
nically accomplished artists working 
anywhere in the world today. Nor will 
there be many to question his imagina- 
tion, his taste, or his sense of drama. 


Of his vitality, his warmth, his force, 
however, there has been more than a 
little doubt, The new exhibition of his 
paintings at Knoedler’s will help, I 
think, to clarify his position. It will 
help because Berman’s own approach, 
as evidenced by his newest work, is 
changing. Some of its remoteness, its 
theatricalism, its rhetoric are gone. 
Berman has grown a little—not too 
much—closer to his pictures and to us. 
There is a greater sense of immediacy 
and of participation in them. They are 
no longer spectacles in which his fig- 
ures move like the dramatis personnae 
of a ballet. Figures move within their 
background rather. than against it, and 
if we still do not care terribly what it 
is they are doing, at least their actions 
make an integrated drama. Some day 
Berman will let go, will really begin to 
care deeply about life and people, and 


then, with his taste and technique, the 
results will be something to see and 
to feel. 


In the meantime the pictures in the 
new Knoedler show which commend 
themselves most eloquently are his 
Somber Still-Life, Steep Bridge, Ma- 
donna of the Grotto and Volcano. 

One aspect of the new pictures puz- 
zles me. Shortly after the war Berman 
told me that he. gave his new pictures 
their curious, spattered, almost mouldy 
surface because this symbolized for him 
all the bullet-holes with which the 
world’s walls have been peppered dur- 
ing the war, as well as our whole 
moral and spiritual degeneration. In 
these newest works the surfaces re- 
main, turning up even in a still-life of 
watermelons. One wonders. whether 
Berman is still obsessed with the theme 
of destruction (and it would seem 
strange indeed in a still-life of luscious 
fruit), or whether now he uses the 
formula merely as a technical device 
to give his pictures added surface in- 
terest. (To Nov. 26.) 


—EMILY GENAUER. 





Van GOGH: Fishing Boats on the Beach 
Lent by Vincent W. Van Gogh 


Holland Lends Us a Full View of Van Gogh 


By Margaret Breuning 


THE LARGEST EXHIBITION OF THE WORK 
of Vincent Van Gogh ever held in this 
country is now on view at the Metro- 
politan, Museum, filling ten galleries 
with paintings and drawings. This com- 
prehensive show brings an awed reali- 
zation of the painter’s innate gifts. 
Despite the fact that he began his 
career as an artist at the age of twenty- 
eight and died in his thirty-seventh 
year, that he was almost entirely self- 
taught and that he was handicapped 
both by physical weakness and at times 
by mental confusion, he produced an 
amazingly large oeuvre, which was 
stamped throughout with the _indis- 
putable mark of his genius. 


It must be admitted that Van Gogh’s 
harsh, uncompromising character ac- 
counts for much of the misery of his 
life, a life so checkered by misfortune 
that the wonder is not that he eventu- 
ally went mad, but that his enfeebled 
physique, held at such a fever pitch of 
emotion, preserved sanity for so long. 
His early disordered life of failures, 
disappointments and disillusions left its 
mark upon the man and upon his work. 

The son of a pastor in the Nether- 
lands, his early preoccupation was with 
religion, and his cherished dream was 
to become a minister. By a curious 
quirk of fate his uncle, a picture dealer, 
placed him with a Paris art firm as 
salesman. Later he was transferred to 
London. It was here that he began to 
take an active interest in art and to 
study pictures. Religion, the background 
of his life, was not neglected; he haunt- 
ed churches and intensified the curious 
mystic strain of his nature. 

He was again transferred to Paris. 
It is scarcely necessary to state that 
he was not a successful salesman. His 
sales talk in the Paris gallery was 
more concerned with the Bible than 
with the pictures on the walls. Quite 
naturally his services had to be dis- 
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pensed with. He had passed through 
one disastrous love affair that left a 
scar upon his sensitive nature; he was 
soon to endure another such disillusion. 
He passed from one failure to another: 
a teacher of French in an English 
school; an assistant to an English pas- 
tor; a theological student. The theologi- 
cal seminary was another milestone of 
failure, for Vincent could not bear the 
grind of application it demanded. His 
study of dead languages was constantly 
interrupted by the vital accents of art 
in the reproductions of great paintings 
he hung on his walls. When it was ap- 
parent that it would be impossible for 
him to pass the finals, he begged to be 
allowed to go to the mining village of 
La Borinage, as a lay preacher. There, 
he felt, the wellspring of compassion 
gushing from his heart would be more 
useful in ministering to the poor and 
lowly than any formal training. 


From the first he was an object of 
suspicion and distrust. The townsmen 
looked askance on his sharing his mis- 
erable pittance with the still more 
wretched miners. The clergy felt his 
practices were a criticism of their atti- 
tude. Affairs came to a head when a 
strike broke out among the miners. It 
was felt that Van Gogh sympathized 
with it, perhaps actually fostered it. 
He was obliged to give up his post. A 
period of drifting and despair followed. 
He attempted to live with his family, 
but another unfortunate love affair 
caused him to leave this refuge. He 
shut himself up in his studio at Drenthe 
and continued to draw “pictures of the 
people for the people,” as he asserted, 
seeking with laborious intensity a mas- 
tery of line. 

After a stay in Amsterdam and later 
in the Hague, where one of the tragic 
episodes of his life contributed further 
to the deterioration of his physical and 
mental life, he returned to his father’s 
home, at Nuenen, and began to paint. 





Van GOGH: A Sidewalk Cafe at Night 
Lent by the Krdller-Miller Museum 


The drawings of his Holland period 
and those made at Nuener, shown here, 
evidence his achievement of draftsman- 
ship. His line ceased to be descriptive 
and became functional, passing from 
stimulating illustration to significant 
artistic description. In Woman Clean- 
ing a Pan, one is impressed not only by 
the vigor of contour lines and the ap- 
propriate capturing of bodily gesture, 
but by Van Gogh’s ability to bring the 
work to completeness of statement. 


Van Gogh approached painting with 
a certain diffidence, debating whether 
he was worthy of so high a calling. 
Yet the group of his early Holland can- 
vases, never shown here before (with 
the exception of the famous Potato 
Eaters) is one of the most arresting 
features of this exhibition. The sense 
of mass and solidity in the forms, the 
vigor of brushwork, and the relevance 
of inner life to bodily gesture are no 
less than amazing. The symbolism of 
the worker subservient to his machine, 
in The Loom; the forthrightness and 
power of such figures as Fisherman on 
the Beach or Woman in a Red Bonnet, 
affirm the emergence of his latent gen- 
ius. 

Later he joined his devoted brother, 
Theo, in Paris, where he encountered 
Impressionist paintings for the first 
time. Their sparkling play of light and 
color was a revelation to him. Up to 
this time, he had followed the Dutch 
tradition of earthy colors in rather 
somber effects. He began to set his 
palette in lighter notes to gain the 
brilliance of these glowing canvases. 
The kindly Pissarro instructed him in 
the technique of broken color. Seurat 
inducted him into the procedure of 
Pointillisme, but this building up of 
form with dots of color was too meticu- 
lous for Van Gogh’s impetuous nature. 
He soon expanded the dots into the 
slashing swirls that are characteristic 
of so much of his work. Yet from all 
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these new influences he assimilated 
only the gift that he felt consonant 
with his own powers—seeking with dis- 
crimination to obtain the mot juste for 
his artistic language. 

Both the unsuitability of the per- 
fervid life of Paris for his nervous tem- 
perament, and the difficulties caused by 
his unfortunate contacts with the art- 
ists about him, led to Van Gogh’s re- 
moval to Arles, in the South of France. 
In Paris, he had greatly developed his 
art; in Arles he found himself. He re- 
sponded immediately to this new world 
of light and color, in which he found 
himself. He set down his swift reac- 
tions in an almost overwhelming inten- 
sity; the plastic structure of this rad- 
iant world was negligible in comparison 
with its compelling beauty. Naturally, 
in this swift seizure of a conception 
there was no time for the careful de- 
velopment of great design, or for allow- 
ing ideas to grow slowly into the formal 
canons of classical art. 

But he found what might be called 





tive harmonies. This happy period of 
his life was shattered by the painful 
episode of his attack on Gauguin. He 
was sent to a hospital at St. Remy, 
where, allowed paper and pencil, he 
drew designs from Delacroix and Rem- 
brandt until he was again able to paint. 
In his later period, at Auvers, near 
Paris, he painted a number of memor- 
able canvases, none more poignant than 
Crows Over the Wheat Fields, which 
seems to have an ominous suggestion 
of his approaching, tragic end. 

This exhibition sponsored by the Met- 
ropolitan Museum and the Art Institute 
of Chicagod is international in its char- 
acter: forty-eight paintings are from 
the collection of Vincent W. Van Gogh, 
the artist’s nephew, and eighteen were 
lent by the Government of the Nether- 
lands from the Krdller-Miiller State 
Museum. Sixty-six of the drawings dis- 
played are also from these collections. 
In addition, loans have been made by 
public institutions and private owners 
in this country. (Through Jan. 15.) 


VaN GOGH: On the Threshold of Eternity and Woman Cleaning a Pan 


Lent by the Krdller-Miller Museum 


a shorthand of form and color, exactly 
adapted to express what he had to say, 
to wring from each object its material 
and spiritual significance. He tried to 
penetrate beneath the ephemeral ap- 
pearance of the world about him to the 
profound import that he believed to be 
there. From the familiar and local, he 
often evoked something of the uni- 
versal. He was convinced in the words 
of the Victorian poet that “things mean 
and mean intensely.” 

His anxiety to express himself is felt 
in the feverish intensity of his art, yet 
in his best work, he found means to 
realize this emotional experience in 
artistic language. Having cleaned up 
his palette in Paris and set it with pure, 
limpid color, he now proceeded to raise 
these hues to more positive harmonies. 
Almost overwhelmed by the brilliant 
light of the South, he used more and 
more yellows, making his canvases glow. 

That all-penetrating radiance of the 
Midi, flashing back from red roofs and 
white walls, that tremendous orchestra- 
tion of light and color, he conveyed in 
melodious phrasing. Color means some- 
thing by itself, he once asserted. He 
proved this conviction by his use of 
color in unusual, unexpected and effec- 
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Dufy’s New Substance 


AS ART HISTORY GOES, a score of years 
is as a moment. And yet within our own 
time, even in that moment values have 
had a chance to readjust themselves. 
Yesterday’s giants are often counted 
today’s pigmies. 

Raoul Dufy is one of the men about 
whom there has remained considerable 
question. Some groups have all but dis- 
missed him as a lightweight, capable 
only of the most charming but super- 
ficial pastiches. Others have _ stoutly 
maintained that an artist of such style, 
such wit and such taste may not so 
quickly be marked off the books, that 
he must be measured by his own yard- 
stick, and that the qualities he possesses 
represent an aspect of art expression 
so rarely encountered in such perfec- 
tion in this inelegant age, that they 
should not be minimized. 

I think, then, that Louis Carre’s Dufy 
exhibition comes along at a most op- 
portune moment. Surely it must serve 
to reaffirm Dufy’s position, to rees- 
tablish him as an artist not only of 
charm but also of substance. There are, 
for example, three harvest scenes in 
the exhibition, executed in 1945 and 
46, when Dufy was just turning seventy, 
that have, for all their characteristical- 
ly capricious line and heightened move- 
ment, a degree of body and solidity that 
is almost classic. In one of them, 
Depicage a la Nymphe, even color has 
a muted resonance in line with the 
weightier plastic approach. In it that 
other facet of the Gallic personality, 
earthiness, which heretofore in Dufy 
has been subordinated to elegance, is 
expressed with force. 


Other pictures of exceptional inter- 
est in Dufy’s show are his studies of 
musicians and musical instruments. I 
shouldn’t say that all of these quite 
come off, but I find most fascinating 
Dufy’s efforts to express music in terms 
of color areas. (To Nov. 30.)—E. G. 


VAN GOGH: View of La Crau, lent by Vincent W. Van Gogh 
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SHAHN: May Five 





Shahn’s Bitterness Leavened with Wit 


THERE IS A NEW BEN SHAHN EXHIBI- 
TION at the Downtown Gallery to which 
most of the pictures have been loaned 
by such collectors as Nelson Rocke- 
feller, the Walter Paepckes, Wright 
Ludington, the Smith College Museum 
of Art, and Duncan Phillips. Although 
all of the works shown have been ex- 
ecuted within the past three years, 
not a few will prove to be familiar to 
gallery regulars, having turned up be- 
fore this in important national shows. 

Seen for the first time together, how- 
ever, they present a curious phase of 
Shahn’s recent development. He would 
seem no longer to be the extremely 
gifted, sensitive but also grim com- 
mentator on social evils. Or, if he is, 
his bitterness today is leavened with 
wit and an arresting and almost des- 
perate “Let us be gay” attitude. 

Summertime, for instance, is a tour 
de force of capricious pattern, spilling 
over from the man’s shirt to his back- 
ground, suffusing everything in the 
midst of these colorful arabesques with 
a sunny freshness and gaiety. And yet 
the man’s face is as grim and unhappy 
as ever. Perhaps Shahn is too, and this 
is the whole point of his picture—that 
it is impossible today truly to give 
oneself up to joy. 

Sound in the Mulberry Trees is still, 
(it turned up recently in a _ gallery 
group show) the best picture in the 
show. In this canvas, which takes its 
title from a line in scriptures, there 
is that balance of solid but wonderful- 
ly subtle color areas with an exquisite 
calligraphic pattern that marks Shahn 
at his best (it also appears, for instance, 
in the superb Red Staircase now own- 
ed by the St. Louis Museum). 

Silent Music I found deeply absorb- 
ing too. It is a painting which grew 
out of a drawing executed for an in- 
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stitutional advertisement made for the 
Columbia Broadcasting Company, a 
drawing of empty musicians’ chairs 
during a concert intermission. Now the 
same drawing has been repeated on a 
very much larger scale, and set against 
a background of liquid, nacreous col- 
ors. There isn’t a figure in the composi- 
tion but one can feel the presence of 
every musician who has just walked 
off-stage leaving his chair still warm 
with his body. Also the color back- 
ground suggests wonderfully the sense 
of music still quivering in the air. If 
music and body warmth seem unworthy 
or spurious consideration for measur- 
ing a picture’s worth, regard it then as 
an abstract arrangement of intricate 
line integrated with liquid color—and 
you'll still love it. (To Nov. 12.) 


—EmMILY GENAUER. 


Ten Women Who Paint 


Ten women artists were each given 
the dreamboat chance of selecting for 
exhibition the one of her own pictures 
which’ “expressed most exactly what 
the artist intended,to say.” 

The resulting selections, billed as 
“Ten Women Who Paint,” are now on 
view at the Smith College Museum of 
Art in Northampton, Mass., as part of 
the college’s 75th anniversary celebra- 
tion. (To Nov. 3.) 

The ten pictures are Georgia 
O’Keeffe’s Ram’s Head, White Holly- 
hock, Hills; Isabel Bishop’s Ice Cream 
Cones; Loren MaclIver’s The City; Eliz- 
abeth Sparhawk-Jones’ The Old Maids; 
Irene Rice Pereira’s Vacillating Pro- 
gressions; Doris Lee’s lively Country 
Wedding; Perle Fine’s Pink Troubador; 
Ruth Gikow’s Pigalle Musicians; Esther 
Geller’s Rebec Player, and Honore Shar- 
rer’s Self Portrait. 


A Modern Viewpoint 


By Ralph M. Pearson 


The Modern Museum’s Philosophy 


THE CURRENT EXHIBIT, “Modern Art in 
Your Life,” with which the Museum of 
Modern Art is celebrating its twentieth 
anniversary, presents a highly impor- 
tant issue for the consideration of its 
observers. Whereas certain other major 
exhibitions, I have argued, did not be- 
long in the Modern because the artists 
involved had neither learned from nor 
contributed to the modern movement, 
this one does eminently belong. The 
issue, therefore, is not concerned with 
selective judgment. It goes much deeper. 
It is demonstrating a basic philosophy. 
And that philosophy is open to a ques- 
tioning which must be rather serious 
for the issue it dramatizes goes to the 
very roots of the national culture. 


This issue is by no means revealed 
with black and white clarity. It is com- 
plex and involved. It would be very 
easy for the casual visitor to accept the 
Museum’s explanation of its purpose, 
“Modern Art in Your Life’ is designed 
to show that the appearance and shape 
of countless objects of our everyday en- 
vironment are related to, or derived 
from, modern painting and sculpture, 
and that modern art is an intrinsic 
part of modern living.” This, on its 
surface, is obviously a true statement 
and is amply supported in its super- 
ficial implications by the various items 
shown. The necessity for the serious 
questioning arises from the superficial- 
ity and consequent lack of esthetic in- 
tegrity with which the profound cul- 
tural theme is conceived and demon- 
strated here. 

The exhibition is speciously drama- 
tized. There is a large central room 
filled with paintings and sculptures by 
the famous moderns, preponderantly 
but not exclusively of the Paris School. 
Opening from this are a number of al- 
coves filled with utilitarian objects— 
posters, book covers, textiles, furniture, 
department store show windows, archi- 
tecture, advertisements, typography, de- 
signed packages and the like, all of 
which have been influenced by the art 
movement represented by the paintings 
and sculptures. In some cases the in- 
fluence is general, in others specific, as 
with the many reflections of Dali and 
Mondrian. In some cases it is authentic, 
in that artists who are 2 part of the 
movement have themselves designed 
the objects shown. In others the influ- 
ence is derivative or imitative; com- 
mercial designers have “lifted’’ some 
superficial aspect of modern design and 
vulgarized it to meet the “sophisti- 
cated” demand for swank or the latest 
style fad. No distinction is made in 
catalogue or exhibit between these two 
mutually antagonistic types of influ- 
ence; both are equally honored. The 
cheapness of what some commercial 
designers will frankly call “their faked 
up modern designs” is immediately ob- 
vious in many examples, perhaps no- 
where more obviously than in several 
window displays. Influence, then, with- 
out regard to its integrity, is the dom- 
inant theme of the showing. It is amply 


[Please turn to page 28] 
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Rouault’s New Lyrics 


ROUAULT HAS ALWAYS REMAINED an ex- 
pressionist while he veered surprisingly 
from one form of expression to an- 
other: from personally devised syn- 
thesis of forms to his direct objective 
portraiture; from liturgical subjects to 
bitter cynicism; from asymetrical ar- 
rangement of figures to those display- 
ing a considered balance of forms. The 
current large exhibition of his paintings 
and watercolors, at the Perls Gallery, 
emphasizes the fact that his expression- 
ism is entirely of the inner vision, 
transcending the superficial accidents 
of appearance. Through a highly per- 
sonal command of esthetic qualities, he 
attains a singular intensity. 

This exhibition, drawn mainly from 
his later work, reveals a new lyrical 
note, a purity of joyous color, an un- 
derlying serenity of tone that appears 
to replace the former tormented fervor. 
Nothing illustrates this more than the 
beautiful Vase de Fleurs, its glowing 
notes set against varying shades of blue. 

In Le Miracle; Le Faubourg; Le 
Christ et le Pecheurs, there are none 
of the anguished notes of sorrow which 
mark so much of his religious painting. 
These canvases are imbued with tender- 
ness and a resigned reverence. 

One of the most impressive paintings 
is Le Pierrot, in which he seems to em- 
body all his procedures: the suggestion 
of a figure imprisoned in the framing 
of heavy contours; the stained glass in 
translucent colors; the mingling of a 
Byzantine impassivity with vehemence 
of presentment; the technical combina- 
tion of oil and gouache to obtain un- 
usual textures. 

Only one of the works of this exhibi- 
tion has ever been previously shown in 
this country, La Fille au Cheveux Roux, 
a sculptural figure which is imbued with 
the bitter condemnation, not of the 
decadent figure, but of the society that 
has produced it. It is, perhaps, the out- 
standing canvas of his series of prosti- 
tutes. (To Nov. 26.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Rouau_.T: Le Pierrot 
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BECKMANN: Prodigal Son 


Beckmann’s Harnessed Power 


THE WORK OF MAx BECKMANN, SHOWN 
AT THE Buchholz Gallery, in some ways 
puts me in mind of one of America’s 
great western dams. It is a similar spec- 
tacle of tremendous, frightening power 
harnessed into a structure which, with- 
in its own beautifully rhythmic, sweep- 
ing shapes, holds his force in complete 
control and yet at the same time makes 
it more purposeful and powerful. 

No living painter—and few dead ones 
—paints with more explosive, volcanic 
energy than this German expressionist 
who left his native land in 1932 and 
after spending several years on the 
continent, came to America two years 
ago where he is now teaching at the 
art school of the Brooklyn Museum. 
At the same time, none organizes his 
pictures more completely and intellec- 
tually. Even his smaller compositions 
are designed as if they were murals, 
so each area of canvas is carefully 
planned and rhythmically related to the 
dominant cadences of the composition 
as a whole. 

Beckmann’s technique hasn’t changed 
very much within the past three years, 
with which this exhibition chiefly con- 
cerns itself. He still invests his figures 
with Gothic mannerisms. He still re- 
lies heavily on bold, swinging black 
lines, He still designs his compositions 
on a monumental scheme. He still em- 
ploys a not too involved and easily 
communicated symbolism. And he still 
organizes his canvases’ so compactly 
that every element of the design seems 
to exercise an almost magnetic pull] on 
the rest of it. 

One or two of the pictures in the 
show, in comparison with such over- 
whelming efforts as his triptych entitled 
Beginning seem disappointingly decora- 
tive. But surely a man who paints with 
such powerful intensity is entitled to 





relax in something like the still im- 
pressive Nice, and Spring Landscape. 

The drawings in the exhibition, exe- 
cuted last summer at Boulder, Colo., 
deserve special notice. They are not 
only invested with the typical Beck- 
mann force, but they are endlessly im- 
aginative, utterly disciplined, and func- 
tioning as powerfully in space as his 
great paintings. (To Nov. 5.) 


—EMILY GENAUER. 


Quintessentials 


THE GOUACHES by William Kien- 
busch, at the Kraushaar Galleries, 
confirm the impression of the con- 
temporary artist’s imaginative ap- 
proach to his subject and his ability to 
present it on his own terms. Such work 
suggests not so much an escape from 
reality through fantastic vision, as some 
facet of the objective world, seized 
upon and made to express the whole 
character of a visual experience. 


In Kienbusch’s Mount Katahdin, the 
close-up view of gray forbidding peaks 
conveys an appreciable realization of 
the monumental mass beneath them. 
Barns and Fences No. 3, with its cur- 
ious composition of verticals running 
down to the picture’s edge and dark 
buildings looming up behind them, is a 
vivid shorthand rendering of the essen- 
tials of a farmyard. The Kerosene 
Lamp, that outmoded object with a de- 
cidedly smoky chimney, is actually the 
only dramatis persona of one painting, 
yet it expresses the very quintessence 
of a primitive way of life. 

Many of the works are carried out in 
preponderantly dark notes, but they as- 
sert their designs forcibly. Among the 
exceptions to these sable hues are the 
rust-red triangles of Blighted Pines. 
(To Nov. 19.)—M. B. 
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Guapys RocKMmorE Davis: 
This Little Piggy Went to Market 





BENN: Aspidistra with Fruit 


Kootz Circus 


Sam Kootz, knowing how to present 
modern art with old-fashioned show- 
manship, calls his current exhibition 
“The Birds and the Beasts’ and accom- 
panies the show with a _ circus-style 
handbill promising strange and wonder- 
ful animals by world renowned artists. 
Some of the paintings are that, and all 
add up to an attractive if not startling 
display of fantasy in modern idiom. 

Picasso is, as usual, an authoritative 
designer in a bright still life, Cock and 
Knife. More ingratiating than usual are 
Robert Motherwell, who turns both rep- 
resentational and cheerfully decorative 
in a gay little Bird, and Dubuffet, whose 
Arab and Gazelle is painted in his fa- 
miliar “scrawled-to-shock” style but 
modified toward conventional unity of 
color, mood and composition. 

The two works of sculpture in the 
show are also high-lights: a simple, 
good to feel Dream Animal by Arp 
and a clever Bush of Elephants by 
David Hare. (To Nov? 13.)—J.K.R. 
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GuLapys Rockmore Davis, in her paint- 
ings at the Midtown Galleries, reveals 
the fact that she is unwilling to stand 
upon past performance, but continues 
to push out her boundaries, as it were, 
to fuller expression. She has also aban- 
doned the garish notes of a palette that 
was occasionally distressing, for a range 
which is marked by seductive color in 
some works and by an intensity of 
dark notes in others. 

Her ability to relate color harmonies 
in her figure paintings, in which the 
forms cohere in delicately adjusted bal- 
ance, is an asset always to be noted 
in her work. The pyramidal arrange- 
ment of Upsa' Daisy and The. Hair Rib- 
bon are examples of this ability; their 
relations of clear, rich color contribute 
to the even texture of the designs. Also 
in these canvases, as in others of the 
exhibition, Mrs. Davis discloses, without 
any sentimental underlining, a_sensi- 


New Horizons for Gladys Davis 


tive perception of the dependence of 
mother and child. 

The massive figures of The Baptism, 
first seen at Carnegie, indicate a new 
departure, successfully followed up in 
Nude Back. This canvas, with its sculp- 
tural modeling of dark-hued flesh, its 
little trickle of black hair escaping 
from the head covering, attains dis- 
tinction. The Kiss, a mother and child 
theme in a rhythmic interplay of co- 
ordinated forms, is impressive, if marred 
—though only slightly—by the coarse 
texture of the child’s flesh. 

A small canvas, Study of an Infant, 
also carried out in a depth of dusky 
color, possesses the solidity of form and 
the fluent succession of planes of sculp- 
ture, yet is informed with vital warmth. 
Other outstanding works include Baby 
and Butterfly, The Corsage, and Pat-A- 
Cake. (To Nov. 15.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Ben Benn Retrospective 


A RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION of paint- 
ings by Ben Benn, at the ‘Artists Gal- 
lery is a much deserved: tribute. This 
artist has been producing for many 
years work that has won him the ac- 
claim of fellow artists, but little public 
recognition. The current large showing 
covering the years from 1915 to 1948 
should bring him wider recognition. 

From the earliest work, his delight 
in matiére and his able handling of it 
are evidenced. Painting with full brush 
in sweeping strokes, he develops his 
conceptions vigorously. They are usual- 
ly objective in basis, but often skill- 
fully combine realism with abstraction. 
His apparent penchant for green in- 
varied modulations recalls Gauguin’s 
dictum that, if a centimeter of green 
is effective, a meter is better. 

Yet in Marine with Sea Gulls, the 
predominant notes are neutral. In Still 
Life with Spoon, the close-valued notes 


of gray support the armature of design. 
The abstract, linear pattern of trees 
in Landscape with White Tree, obtains 
depth and incorporates harmoniously 
objective forms. 

In the flower pieces he imparts a vivid 
life to the flowers. The vertical in- 
sistence of the vase holding a few red 
blossoms and lustrous green leaves in 
Gladioli, is balanced by planes of ad- 
jacent color. 

Some excellent portraiture is included: 
the well-known portrait of Marsden 
Hartley; the soundly modeled and vi- 
tally characterized Velida Benn; the 
simplified arrangement of Young Wo- 
man with Red Shawl, its deep, yet re- 
ticent color, carried out with fluent 
brushing. There are many other can- 
vases to be commended, but all are 
marked by personal approach to sub- 
ject and ability to carry out individual 
conceptions.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Refregier’s Golden West 


ANTON REFREGIER’S EXHIBITION, “San 
Francisco,” at the ACA Gallery, is a 
remarkable pictorial epic of the famous 
Gold Rush, described in a series of the 
turbulent scenes it occasioned, as well 


REFREGIER: Discovery of Gold 








as in its figures such as The Miner 
and The Prospector. The creative imag- 
ination of the artist has brought a by- 
gone epoch into an amazing reality. 


The clarity and purity of the large 
color areas of Refregier’s tempera me- 
dium animate the paintings. The de- 
signs are ably co-ordinated to a totality 
of impression; the immense complica- 
tion of detail, subdued to coherence. 
The size of the pictures and the some- 
what static quality of many of the 
scenes of violence suggest mural work 
(Refregier has demonstrated his bril- 
liance as a mural painter in the work 
he accomplished for a San Francisco 
Post Office). In Persecution of the 
Chinese, however, the whole painting 
is alive with movement. 

The city scenes and figures of con- 
temporary life are carried out in a 
lighter palette and shows the artist’s 
delight in his environment and its peo- 
ple. Girl with Kite and Fence are two 
especially successful works, while the 
ineffable charm of adolescence has been 
exactly realized in the face of the child 
leaning over a man’s shoulder in 
Comics. (To Nov. 5.)—M. B. 
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Philadelphia Art News 


By Dorothy Drummond 


THE 1949 FaLt EXHIBITION at Phillips 
Mill, which embraces the important 
New Hope and Delaware Valley art 
area in Pennsylvania, is less “pretty” 
and more solid than the spring show. 

Landscapes and portraits are varied 
by abstraction and idea canvases. To 
the fore is Clarence Carter, whose imag- 
inative realism finds outlet in the subtle 
light-shot grays of Bottom Land, a 
poetic landscape, and in Earth Bound, 
a provocative composition of a hooded, 
bald-headed man under a seeding sun- 
flower. Carter does not resort to color 
fireworks for effect. 

John Sharp’s Forestry Tapestry, with 
fine lace pattern of leafless trees; 
Charles Coiner’s fluidly decorative im- 
provisations on dark foliage and gay 
insects; Paul Darrow’s still-life, Ba- 
roque, Jon Gnagy’s ultra-realistic The 
Anvil, and an amusing flashback to the 
original pole sitter, St. Simeon, by Al- 
den Wicks, suggest the show’s range. 

Since, today, talent scouts eye such 
regional offerings with nationals in 
view, the work of promising newcomers 
is of more than passing interest, and a 
second glance should be given to Music 
Matinee by Stella Loeb, Still-Life by 
Ernest Biddle, and Nantucket Harbour 
by Whitney Seymour, Jr. 

Among the seasoned exhibitors are 
George Sotter, John Folinsbee, Daniel 
Garber, Charles Child, Charles Ward, 
Walter E. Baum, Arthur Meltzer, Fern 
I. Coppedge, M. Elizabeth Price, and 
Paulette Van Roekens. 

The sculpture, like the painting, runs 
from realism to abstraction, and in- 
cludes a plaque-mural, The Chef, by 
Charles Rudy, and—for the talent scout 
—Three Thousand Feet, a metal under- 
sea abstraction by Paul F. Remely. 




































Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


An English doctor, befuddled by 
the acute food shortage in his native 
land, comes out with an old solution, 
long ago..abandoned by humanity: 
that of executing everyoné*over. “a 
certain age.:It looks simple, but his- 
tory reveals’ that civilization took 
its first step when the idea of pre- 
serving the aged came in. Yet every 
young person is inclined to doubt 
superior sophistication on the part 
of those who have lived ten to twen- 
ty years longer than he. 

Many of the world’s woes today 
could be traced tothe popularity of 
“youth movements” during the last 
few decades. This situation is par- 
ticularly true in art, where the ama- 
teur and the novice have been in- 
dulged to the extent that every ex- 
periment has been hailed as an inno- 
vation and every abberation of emp- 
tiness as a new school. Neither the 
English doctor nor the modernistic 
false prophet really holds out any 
strong incentive or benefit to youth 
in their campaign to destroy life or 
artistic repute in late middle age or 
pre-senescence. For there is likely 
no greater incentive to a well-spent 
life of worthy effort than the pros- 
pect of a peaceful, prosperous and 
honored old age. 
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WILLIAM MERRITT CHASE: Dorothy 


Hoosier’s Birthday 


WITH JUSTIFIABLE PRIDE, the John Her- 
ron Art Institute in Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, is celebrating a hundredth birth- 
day this month—not its own, of course, 
but the birthday of a native son, Wil- 
liam Merritt Chase (1848-1916). 

Nowadays, people don’t have much 
to say about Chase. Like many other 
American artists of his era, he “shot 
his bolt”. in his own time and even 
then made his name as a teacher and 
a painter of attractive portraits and 
still-lifes rather than as an innovator. 
First and foremost a realist, Chase 
came through his years of study abroad 
almost completely unaffected. He was 
the same Gibraltar in the midst of the 
early twentieth century’s upheavals. 

Chase’s output can be judged from 
the inventory of his work which was 
made in anticipation of the John Her- 
ron Art Institute’s centennial exhibi- 
tion. He produced more than a thou- 
sand pictures, averaging about twenty- 
five a year for the forty years of his 
professional activity. He painted pri- 
marily portraits, figure compositions, 
interiors, landscapes and _still-lifes— 
never narrative or historical themes 
and never anything that bordered on 
social comment, 

But his contributions to American 
painting should not be minimized be- 
cause of his inflexibility. At the Art 
Students League in New York, at 
schools in Philadelphia, in Chicago, and 
in Long Island, and finally, in his own 
school, he taught and was loved by 
thousands of students. 





Chase was born in Williamsport, an 
Indiana town then known“aS Ninevah. 
He was about twelve years old when 
the family moved to Indianapolis, where 
he made a hit with his school chums 
by sketching Indians in colored chalks 
on blackboards, and where, as a re- 
sult of his marking up quantities of 
wrapping paper in his father’s shoe- 
store, he was, eventually allowed to 
study with a local artist. 


Some years later, he came to New 
York, studied at the National Academy, 
took his own studio and started to paint 
in earnest. By Christmas of 1871, his 
paintings—chiefly his still-lifes—earned 
him enough money to pay for a visit 
with his family, then living in St. Louis. 
He went with the idea of staying, but 
two local Medici, Messrs. Hodges and 
Dodge, changed his mind for him. So, 
with their financial backing and the 
feeling that Europe was better than 
Heaven, Chase set off for the Royal 
Academy in Munich. 

While Chase was in Europe he got 
acquainted with Duveneck and Shir- 
law; he took in the influence of his 
favorite old masters, Velasquez and 
Tintoretto; he also encountered, for the 
first time, that success which remained 
with him for most of his life. An en- 
viable commission to paint the portraits 
of the Academy director’s five sons 
seems to have launched him. By the 
time he left Munich, in 1877, he had 
his own studio and exhibitions and he 
was selling through local dealers. 

Along with Duveneck and Twacht- 
man, Chase visited Venice in 1877, and 
it was there that he received the of- 
fer to teach at the Art Students League. 

Chase had made his name before he 
reached New York in 1878; but as a 
result of his teaching he became one 
of the most influential artists of his 
time. He was certainly one of the most 
popular—and probably one of the most 
eccentric. He was, in every sense of the 
word, extravagant. A dapper dresser, 
he sported a cloak and sombrero, and, 
always, a white carnation boutonniere. 

As successful as he was, his extrava- 
gance got him into financial difficulties. 
It took more than the sale of a few 
fish still-lifes at the current price of 
$5,000 each to maintain a studio in 
Philadelphia, another in Long Island, 
a house in New York and, at one time, 
a villa in Florence. His hobbies too 
were costly: he had a penchant for 
rings and also a taste for jewel-inlaid 
crosses. His New York studio bulged 
with bizarre trappings, among them a 
white Russian wolfhound, two exotic 

macaws, and a colored servant who 
wore a red fez. 

For this exhibition, Wilbur D. Peat, 
Director of the Institute, has assem- 
bled fifty-five representative oils from 
leading American museums and private 
collections, among them the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts and the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor. Por- 
traits lent by the Chase family and 
the Museum’s five Chase paintings are 
also included. Coincidentally, the Art 
Association of Indianapolis is publish- 
ing Director Peat’s definitive brochure 
which catalogs and describes more than 
eight hundred of the artist’s works. The 
show continues through December 2, 
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HuBerT RoBerT: Ruins with Figures 


Durlacher’s Pen and Pencil Pageant 


THIS IS THE THIRTEENTH successive 
year that Durlacher’s annual drawing 
show has claimed attention. 

This year the fifty-five drawings range 
from the fifteenth to the nineteenth 
century; the difference between an 
early German female saint attributed 
to Martin Schongauer (1445-1491) and 
a stunning example of Degas’ mature 
style—a drawing of a ’cellist who may 
have been Manet’s brother—is no great- 
er than the range in prices, which be- 
gin at $25 and go up, way up. 

Drawings have an intimacy and 
charm which bring the gallery-goer 
closer to the artist who has hitherto 
been familiar only from those products 
of his easel which were painted to stop 
the visitor in his tracks at an exhibi- 
tion, in a museum or palace. Delacroix, 
for example, sometimes seems a little 
overblown in a finished canvas, but his 
Regent’s Park horses, drawn on the 
back of a bread-and-butter note to one 
Lady Cockerell, are completely capti- 
vating. And anybody who thinks of 
Tiepolo as an eighteenth-century inter- 
ior decorator who specialized in ceilings 
had better look at his brilliant pencil 
portrait of an old man in a turban—a 
portrait extraordinary for its strength, 
character and draftsmanship. Only the 
imperturbable Ingres—represented by 
an early View of the Villa Medici (from 
his window at the Rome Academy), 
and two superbly subtle pencil por- 
traits of men which reveal the artist 
at the peak of his powers—retains his 
formal detachment. 

The two Caspar David Friedrich 
(1174-1840) romantic landscapes in pen 
and ink with gouache are believed to 
be the first drawings by this German 
artist owned in this country. Other 
rarities: four figure studies of soldiers 
framed as one picture by Jacques Cal- 
lot (1592-1635) and, by the same artist, 
a sanguine crayon of seven grotesque 
figures. A small but monumental black 
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crayon Rembrandt drawing of two old 
men speaks for itself; so do Boucher’s 
heads of four cherubs, and a character- 
istic Constantin Guys pen and ink draw- 
ing of two crinolined ladies from the 
fashionable world which so fascinated 
the Frenchman. A Canaletto of a post- 
Palladian palace on the Brenta, a river 
leading out of Venice, reveals the old 
master of the picture postcard at his 
sparkling best; and Carlo Bibiena is 
represented by a stage design. 

One of the largest and handsomest 


pictures in this “must” exhibition is the 
Hubert Robert. (To Nov. 26.)—H. N. L. 


Schreiber’s Gamut 


GEORGES SCHREIBER’S PAINTINGS and 
watercolors, at the Associated American 
Artists’ Galleries, have a wide range 
of’ interest — post-war European sub- 
jects, the circus and themes drawn 
from his present environment. In all 
of them he creates a vivid translation 
of visual experience in terms of a per- 
sonal artistic language. Diversity of de- 
sign appears to have been conditioned 
by the character of each subject. 

The canvas, Procession, a group of 
umbrellas apparently converging on a 
single figure, would be merely an 
amusing conceit were it not for the 
skill with which these closely-pattern- 
ed hemispheres are made to suggest the 
undiscernible forms beneath them, forms 
enlivened by different degrees of light 
from a broken sky. Carnival Window, 
at first sight a jumble of masks and 
puppets in appropriately gaudy hues, 
finally reveals itself in terms of care- 
fully organized forms. 

Schreiber’s post-war European scenes 
reveal none of the bitterness and ve- 
hemence usual in such themes; the 
tragedy is allowed to speak for itself. 
Three watercolors of great poignance, 
attain that effect largely through their 
understatement. Cigarette, shows a man 
nonchalantly lighting a cigarette in the 
ogival arch of a ruined building, its 
bone-white structure set against a blue 
depth of sky. Another picture of simi- 
lar theme is Gothic of Our Day, a child 
peering out of a ruined church. The 
third, The Thinker, depicts the figure 
of a man leaning back against a net- 
work of torn wire defenses, their calli- 
graphic pattern startlingily defined by 
a yellow background. And there must 
be a word for the rhythmic organiza- 
tion of the figures in Falling Acrobats, 
as well as for the witty rendering of 
the cat and mouse theme in I Love. 
(To Nov. 12.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 


GEORGES SCHREIBER: Procession 
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Regarding Boston 


By Lawrence Dame 

Boston :—What with Grandma Moses 
becoming the glamor girl of Boston in 
her show at Vose’s (which attracted 
more than 8,000 persons in three weeks), 
and Alexander Calder hanging his mo- 
biles with his own hands while flash- 
bulbs burst at Margaret Brown’s, the 
fall season opened with a series of 
bangs. Another bang was the fact that 
Lamar Dodd brought his sophisticated 
realism to the Vose galleries in his first 
big Boston show. 

Doll & Richards chose to offer us 
several glimpses,.of, the past. with a 
fine show. of: drawings.-by masters: dim 
or forgotten. One of the mainstays of 
civic pride as far as art is concerned is 
the mural display by Edwin A. Abbey 
in the public library. Abbey, a Phila- 
delphian, depicted the quest for the 
Holy Grail in lush romantic fashion, 
using a wealth of gold which no artist 
would be able to employ today. 

At Doll’s, Abbey is represented by a 
few spirited drawings showing his deli- 
cate but sure mastery of line. Joseph 
Pennell is another Philadelphian of Vic- 
torian fame who is in the limelight with 
a powerful drawing of the Bank of Ire- 
land in Dublin. Anything signed Sir 
Thomas Lawrence goes these days, it 
seems, and his ethereal portrait of a 
woman is the most expensive in the lot. 
Those of us who think of Louis Eil- 
shemius as an individualistic primitive 
painter linked to a flair for satire, are 
surprised to find him waxing poetic in 
a placid river landscape. 

That Walt Kuhn, who died early this 
year, was a master of line with a gift 
of saying much with little, is proved 
by his ballet study. To those of us who 
knew this fine artist, it somehow re- 
calls his Bohemian style of living, his 
eloquence and his iconoclasm. Marie 
Laurencin is starred with an early and 
rhythmic version of female forms which 
lack the wispy, gossamer quality of 
some of her later work. Arthur Rack- 
ham, an elfin soul, has some lively bits 
which he dashed off as illustrations for 
the Ingoldsby Legends. The old master, 
James McBey, still alive in England, 
offers a delicate wash landscape. There 
are many others with names unfamiliar 
to youth of today, full of skill, and un- 
aware or. scornful of the changes in 
style which sent them into oblivion. 

At the Copley Society, which moved 
out of the defunct Boston Art Club and 
into a loft on Copley Square, is Marian 
Williams Steele, who is developing as 
a strong Impressionist. Incidentally, the 
Boston Club building is lost to art—it 
is being turned into a ladies’ seminary. 

The Boston Public Library presents 
etchings and drypoints by W. H. W. 
Bicknell, a Bostonian who achieved 
fame in Victorian days and who died in 
1947. He had a precise touch suited to 
landscape styles of the day, and a high 
sense of drama in arranging such de- 
tails as trees and dunes. He did a 
number of excellent portraits, including 
versions of Lincoln and Franklin. As 
an etcher, he had an international repu- 
tation. The papers come out of the li- 
brary’s extensive Wiggin collection, a 
gift display which is one of the largest 
in the world and out of which the 
curator, Arthur Heintzelman, pulls a 
seemingly inexhaustible series of shows. 
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Monet: The Seine at Bougival 


Currier Gallery's Good Impression 


AN EXHIBITION of the Impressionists 
is not news; but an ambitious and ef- 
fective exhibition of the Impressionists 
at a remote Museum like the Currier 
Gallery of Art in Manchester, New 
Hampshire, is not only news, it’s good 
news. 

Aside from the credit which the Cur- 
rier Gallery deserves for transforming 
a tired theme into a lively variation, 
it merits congratulations on three other 
counts. First, on the occasion of its 
twentieth anniversary, which explains 
the why of this current exhibition. Sec- 
ond, on the acquisition of an important 
early canvas by Monet, the Seine at 
Bougival, 1869, which is, quite logically, 
the pivotal work of the show. Lastly, 
on the appointment of a capable new 
director, Gordon M. Smith, who is re- 
sponsible for having picked and bor- 
rowed the show’s fiftyzodd canvases 
from public and private sources. 

This show stresses the atmosphere 
of a movement rather than the dis- 
crete personalities who contributed to 
it. One sees here, in the words of the 
show’s definitive catalog, the “common 
denominator, in the ideas, the methods 
and the outlook of a small group of 
painters, working in more or less close 
association.” 

In scope, the show covers chiefly the 
years between about 1863 and 1874— 
from that protest exhibition, the Salon 
des Refuses, in which Pissarro, Cezanne, 
Jongkind and Manet played a part, to 
the time when organized revolt against 
the Salon juries took the form of an 
independent at al a group of 
artists whom critics derégatively label- 
ed “The Impressionists.” 

Most of the members of this origi- 
nal group—Degas, Pissarro, Cezanne, 
Monet, Renoir, Sisley and Berthe Mori- 
sot—are touched on in the Currier Gal- 
lery’s show. Bazille, generous friend of 
the generally impoverished Impression- 
ists, who died prematurely before their 
first exhibition, and Manet, who was 


more spiritually than physically in the 
movement, are also represented. 

Spreading out from this nucleus, the 
exhibition encompasses most of the pre- 
cursors of Impressionism. Constable’s 
Dedham Mill, Essex, ca. 1820—the earli- 
est work shown—suggests why Monet, 
Pissarro and Sisley took note of cer- 
tain English landscape painters during 
their soujourns in London. Corot, call- 
ed the “father of the Impressionist 
painters”; Daubigny, another Barbi- 
zon landscapist; the defiant Courbet; 
Jongkind, the Dutch landscape painter 
to whom Monet avowed a debt, and 
Boudin, Monet’s first teacher, can be 
judged here for themselves as well as 
for their influences, shaped and molded 
as these influences were by the tem- 
peraments of the artists who submitted 
to them. 

Where is one likely to find a better 
example of this tempering of influence 
than in the show’s juxtaposed land- 
scapes by Courbet and Renoir? Here 
is the forthright Courbet, offering his 
own brand of realism in Le Ruisseau 
de La Breme; while nearby, the dreamy 
Renoir gives us _ his interpretation: 
Portrait of the Painter Lecoeur in the 
Forest of Fontainebleau with his Dogs. 
Close? certainly, but as certainly the 
Courbet elements have been transposed 
and softened into a Renoiresque idiom. 
Or again, one sees how Monet, in his 
Grounded Boat of 1874, has transform- 
ed the nervous linear spars, the more 
panoramic view of Jongkind’s Dock, 
Honfleur (1866), by imposing his own 
vision of solidity and weight. 

Monet, quite naturally, is the cen- 
tral figure in this picture, not just be- 
cause the Gallery has been lucky 
enough to acquire the Seine at Bougi- 
val, but because he was, in every sense, 
the motivating force of the group, and 
also because his development reflects 
in miniature the larger development of 
the movement. The show continues 
through November 6. 
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SNAITH: What’s Up Doc? Contemporary Arts 


BarRNET: Boy on a High Stool. B. Schaefer JUNYER: Dance. Delius AMINO: Gathering Storm. Sculptors 


Racz: Jesus Is Nailed to the Cross. Laurel GassER: East Point. Macbeth 
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Dreamland Revisited 


Loneliness and isolation are the pri- 
mary themes set forth by William 
Snaith, a “find” of the late Karl Nieren- 
dorf now being reintroduced by Con- 
temporary Arts. Snaith’s recipe calls 
for equal measures of Chirico’s surreal 
nostalgia and Klee’s naive abstraction. 
His is a late afternoon vision, subtle 
yet not monotonous in color. In these 
melancholic canvases arrows point the 
direction to nowhere; a trio of musi- 
cians plays, unattended, in a deserted 
square; strange towers cast long, dark 
shadows and recede into a_horizon- 
less distance. Less moody and more ab- 
stract are Snaith’s lyric themes: flocks 
of stiff-legged, ostrich-necked birds; 
bizarre music-makers, .and a mysterious 
schooner whose crew, cut out like a 
chain of paper dolls, is decoratively 
silhouetted against its deck. These are 
intricate patterns, whose sweeping lines 
patly relate the contours of their 
forms. It all looks simple, but so does 
tightrope walking. (To Nov. 4.)—B. K. 


Contemporary Liturgy 


A series of panels titled Requiem for 
the First Half of Our Century, by Fred- 
erick Franck at the Lilienfeld Galleries, 
has no denominational significance, but 
its tortured figures offer a universal 
plea for tolerance and mercy. These 
formalized designs convey as much 
emotional intensity as realistic state- 
ment, for they vividly express the agony 
through which a large part of the 
world has recently passed. The cumula- 
tive tragedy of these faces and atti- 
tudes, on which suffering has left an 
indelible stamp, is almost unbearable. 

In the fourth panel, Oratorio, figures 
appearing to sink into a pit of misery, 
making vain supplication for help, are 
characteristic of the dynamic power 
and original conception of the series. 
The easel paintings by this artist dis- 
play other facets of his accomplish- 
ments: the flashing brilliance of color 
in The Pond; the amusing conceit of 
Post-Historic Fish, an enormous pisca- 
tory form in opalescent hues, suspended 
above an inverted and demolished 
universe; the charm of our city’s sky- 
line seen in New York from Hobo- 
ken. 

All are carried out with fine appre- 
ciation of spatial organization and 
fluent, yet sure brushwork. None is 
more successful than the Black Girl in 
the Studio, a skillful arrangement of 
rectangular forms and a uniformity of 
blacks and whites broken only by the 
thrust of a plant in a red pot. Franck 
is an artist of fecund invention, em- 
ploying a highly personal language to 
express it. (To Nov. 15.)—M. B. 


World of Childhood 


Child’s World, the title of one paint- 
ing in Will Barnet’s exhibition at the 
Bertha Schaefer Gallery, also describes 
the mood of the whole show. Barnet, 
who is the father of three young sons, 
finds inspired themes in the activities 
and growth of children. The toddler’s 
wonder as he explores the new world of 
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his nursery, the relationship of parent 
and child and of child and playmate, 
the exhilaration of being young and 
outdoors—all become ever-fresh sub- 
jects for a brush that describes them 
in bold, semi-abstracted pattern and 
brilliant colors, the latter suggested per- 
haps by the primaries of the young 
models’ toys. 

Outstanding in the group are the 
large mural-like Awakening, whose 
parts are well-integrated into an asy- 
metrically-designed mosaic of form -and 
color; the bright dignity of Swmmer 
Family, and the title work, whose child 
has something of the awkwardness (in 
this case intentional) of an infant by 
an early American limner. In most of 
the pictures strength of design is 
matched by bold color and an under- 
current of tenderness that softens the 
first effect of harshness in Barnet’s 
style. (To Nov. 6.)—J. K. R. 


Rhythms and Figures 


Joan Junyer, whose paintings used to 
be included in the Spanish section of 
the Carnegie Internationals, is showing 
watercolor drawings at the Delius Gal- 
lery. These drawings, mostly untitled 
figure pieces, create striking effects 
through their building up of forms with 
bandings of horizontal or vertical 
stripes in brilliant hues. If one has a 
penchant for labels, they may be listed 
as both abstractions and fantasies; yet 
it seems sufficient to say that they are 
imaginative conceptions, executed with 
compelling verve. 

One, titled Figures, is a curious de- 
sign of two forms, boldly striped in 
red, both joined and severed in a bold 
rhythmic interplay of movement. The 
appreciable flux of motion and of bodily 
tension is marked in all the paintings 
except one which is carried out in deli- 
cate tonal modulations. In this work 
there is a static suspension of all move- 
ment. (To Nov. 25.)—M. B. 


Amino—Sculptor in Plastics 


The Sculptors Gallery is presenting 
Leo Amino’s ninth one-man show, which 
includes sculpture in wood, metal and 
plastic, and a large group of drawings, 
all in the abstract vein. Of these, the 
plastics are the most intriguing. 

Amino’s figures are molded in color 
and combined with, or covered over by, 
translucent plastic. The play of light 
and shadow on the plastic makes the 
finished forms as changeable as chame- 
leons—shadowy, suggestive, stimulat- 
ing. For example, Snake Plant—stun- 
ning in its simplicity and in some ways 
reminiscent of Brancusi’s famous Bird 
in Flight in outer shape—is a study in 
greens enclosing a piece of a woman’s 
veil studded with ‘sequins. In other 
pieces, color and design are linked by 
taut pieces of string or screen wire. 

There are no limits to the strong 
fascination that everyday objects may 
obtain when seen thus through a glass 
darkly. As Amino says, “You have to 
control yourself in order not to put in 
everything but the kitchen sink.” 

Many of the shapes, especially among 
the woodcarvings, suggest the boneyard 


school of England’s Henry Moore, but 
Amino’s Variation has movable parts 
so that the composition of a reclining 
figure may be changed to suit the own- 
er’s fancy. The crayons and drawings 
are in no instance sketches for the 
sculpture; Amino works directly on pa- 
per, in wood, metal or plastic. 

The plastic figures have been widely 
exhibited, and everywhere Amino finds 
that gallery-goers who are put off by 
abstractions in wood or on canvas— 
“What the hell is that?” is the usual 
question—are captivated by the colored 
plastic forms. And small wonder: a 
distinctive and original talent has come 
up. (To Nov. 29.)—H.N.L. 


Well-Considered Watercolors 


Henry Gasser’s watercolors, at the 
Macbeth Gallery, do not belong to the 
splash and splatter school of this me- 
dium, but are carried out in well-con- 
sidered designs. Many of these aquar- 
elles are combined with casein so that 
they obtain a sense of solidity, of mass, 
and of rich texture. A few of the paint- 
ings embrace so much detail that they 
appear congested. Yet in two of the 
most complicated patterns, the Tourna- 
ment subjects, forms are disposed in 
good spatial relations, while the flash 
of red coats lends much animation. 

This ability to break up light planes 
effectively is noticeable in all the work, 
particularly in the shifting of light and 
clouds which brings sudden illumina- 
tion to the facades of the houses of 
East Point. 

Gasser is an artist who does not re- 
quire the picturesque to stir his sensi- 
bility. Homely subjects are translated 
into pure esthetic statements. (To Nov. 
19.)—M. B. 


Racz, Good and Better 


It is Andre Racz’ engravings, not his 
paintings, which cause a mild sensation 
in his.current show at Laurel. A pro- 
foundly religious artist at all times, 
Racz, at his best, is intensely expressive. 
Though Cimabuesque, The Betrayal is 
his most successful painting in the se- 
ries on the stations of the Cross. Here 
one finds the continuous narrative in a 
single picture; color treated as an emo- 
tional factor, with bright notes flashing 
out to underscore the drama; perspec- 
tive almost denied, as the apostles crowd 
around the table at the Last Supper. 

Perhaps these paintings would seem 
less humbug if Racz weren't offering 
the comparison of two series of engrav- 
ings. Both, in a broad sense, are re- 
ligious. “Via Crucis” is a group of color 
prints; the other series is based on the 
Mother and‘ Child theme. The “Via 
Crucis,’ is a happy compromise be- 
tween a virile, modern abstract idiom 
and expressionistic realism, toward 
which Racz is steadily moving. Rest 
Thou Calmly, Calmy Rest merits spe- 
cial mention. As for the many versions 
of the Mother and Child, they are un- 
abashedly realistic, but never literal; 
vigorous, but also sensitive and grace- 
ful. Above all, these engravings have 
an astonishing quality of line—assured, 
expressive and quite beautiful. (To 
Nov. 12.)—B. K. 


Along the Abstract Path 
An artist who has gained vigor while 
moving further along on the path to 
abstraction is Vaclav Vytlacil, now ex- 
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hibiting at the Feig] Gallery. Four large 
compositions illustrate his new interest 
in the oil medium. As noted when some 
were exhibited earlier in a group show, 
they have the slashing vibrancy and 
drawing energy long seen in his water- 
colors and temperas. The new casein 
temperas are mostly still-life; notably a 
series of fish compositions of which 
the second, a handsome arrangement of 
brilliant color, bold line and quick 
movement, is outstanding. Out to Sea 
presents a fisherman who might have 
posed as hero of a rugged folk saga. 
Less formal in mood is the charming 
Gulls, a spirited pattern of swinging 
form. (To Nov. 12.)—J. K. R. 


Variety Is the Spice... 


The current show at Maynard Walk- 
er proves the old saying that good 
things come in small packages. Appro- 
priately titled “Collector’s Finds,” the 
exhibition offers a mere twenty-two 
items which have little in common but 
their modest size. In this delightful 
hodge-podge are literary borderline 
cases: a still-timely watercolor cartoon 
of The Proletariat, rendered some 
twenty-nine years ago by “the incom- 
parable Max” Beerbohm; and Mary 
Petty’s ludicrous “Yow’re a Very Sick 
Poet,” a drawing of antimacassar vint- 
age. Vuillard’s glowing and intimate 
description of Thadee Natanson in his 
Office certainly forms the backbone of 
this show. But there are many other 
surprises: four Toulouse-Lautrec litho- 
graphs, now personal, now blunt; John 
Tunnard’s cerebral Tempest—an imag- 
inative and extremely suave abstrac- 
tion; Bellow’s Ball Game, an early oil, 
sketchy yet so complete; and Whistler’s 
tiny watercolor, Beach at Dieppe. 


Stamos’ evocative Mosses in a lumi- 
nous sea-green; Callahans’ sinuously 
vital Mountain Theme, and a sensitive 
self-portrait by Gwen John, sister of 
Augustus, also bid fair for both the 
spectator’s and the collector’s eye. (To 
Nov. 5.—B. K. 


Material Confections 
As attractive and frankly synthetic 


_ (as pure art) as those gorgeously-veined 


and colored imitation jewels known as 
Persian stones, are the sanded and jew- 
eled paintings of Marie Menken at 
the Betty Parsons Gallery. Like other 
decorative painters who have found a 
way of working that allows them to 
mix paint with objects pleasant to look 
at and touch, Miss Menken is skilled 
and ingenious. Being aware of mod- 
ern art ideas, her forms, drawn with 
actual threads imbedded in the pic- 
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ture, are also contemporary in feeling, 
but they seem to have become so as 
much through effects of environment 
as through conviction by experiment. 


Of fairy-tale splendor, these pictures 
make melting loveliness of ordinary 
and luminous pigment mixed with chips 
and powders of stone, lacquers, sand, 
cement dust and other materials. De- 
lightful confections, they require skill 
and talent but nevertheless remain a 
fascinating by-product rather than an 
integral part of art activity. (To Nov. 
20.)—J. K. R. 


Myron Mayers’ First at RoKo 


Although it is nowhere evident in 
Myron Mayers’ first one-man show, at 
the RoKo Gallery, the sixty-two-year- 
old Russian-born painter has never had 
any formal art school training. What is 
apparent is that in thirty-five years of 
gallery-going in this country, he has 
been most strongly influenced by the 
expressionists. But Mayers’ style emer- 
ges as his own—strong, perhaps hard 
to take, as in a gruesome, toothy yel- 
low still-life, Skull, but as individual 
as a signature. 

Most touching of the oils on exhibit 
is another still-life, The Last Word 
from the Pacific. It depicts a pair of 
battered Army shoes which were sent 
by the Army to a grief-stricken father, 
the artist, after his only son was killed 
in action in the Pacific. World War II 
meant more than personal tragedy to 
Mayers. In muted browns, gloomy blues, 
subdued greens and low-pitched reds, 
he speaks with obvious deep concern 
for Europe’s Displaced Persons, and, 
indeed, for mankind in the atomic age. 
(Through Nov. 16.)—H.N. L. 


Realism Sans Magic 


Jacques Maroger, French painter and 
technician who has served as president 
of the Restaurateurs Francais and tech- 
nical director of the Louvre laboratory, 
has long studied the methods of the 
old masters. As a result of this project, 
he has become technical instructor to 
such enthusiastic students as Reginald 
Marsh and he has authored “The Secret 
Formulas and Techniques of the 
Masters.” 
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It is therefore disappointing to re- 
port that his current exhibition at the 
Grand Central Galleries is neither es- 
thetically interesting nor technically 
brilliant. Nearly each picture utilizes 
the same immaculately-laundered cloth, 
on the same table, against the same 
near-black background. All items are 
arranged in a similar pattern; only the 
objects themselves are varied. Realism 
is the goal, but it is only partially 
achieved for so rigidly ordered and so 
impartially crisply delineated is each 
object that not a breath of life ani- 
mates a canvas. Were Maroger’s skill 
so tremendous, other’ short comings 
could be dismissed, but his is a pedes- 
trian style that falls short of its self- 
set standard, (To Nov. 13.)—J.K.R. 


Virginia Cuthbert Exhibits 


Although Virginia Cuthbert is a fa- 
miliar and often prizewinning exhibitor 
in national art annuals, her present 
one-man show at Contemporary Arts is 
only her second exhibition and the first 
in four years. Varied both in subject 
and approach, these fourteen paintings 
are thoughtful works that emphasize 
sharp delineation, underlying abstract 
pattern and the mood of time and place 
as it pertains to each picture. 

Outstanding are the strikingly design- 
ed City Patterns, which achieve origi- 
nality on a much-painted theme; the 
meticulously-drawn Chicago Suburb and 
the greyed decorativeness of Talpa 
Graveyard. Market at Dusk, looking de- 
ceptively simple, is painted less flatly 
in richer color, but it also gains its 
effect of three-dimensionality through 
drawing and division of planes, rather 
than modeling. Copper Mine Construc- 
tion stops this side of pure abstraction 
and is the most objective picture in the 
group. (To Nov. 19.)—J. K.R. 


Fluent Serigrapher 


Leonard Pytlak, one of the first and 
most popular artists to adopt the silk- 
screen as a full-time fine art medium, 
is showing a large group of his prints 
at the Serigraph Galleries. As fluent 


and skilled an artist in the medium as 
can be found, Pytlak seems to have 
forsaken pursuit of new directions or 
ambitions. Perhaps it is because of the 
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size of the show—which comprises close 
to fifty prints—that even its attractive 
liveliness is too repetitive. For certain- 
ly here is a wide variety of subjects: 
vibrant or delicately handled landscape; 
vigorous action studies such as Exzcit- 
ing Moment; semi-abstractions of rich 
color and movement, and figure studies. 
Angels of Pueblo is one of the best in 
a recent Mexican group. Four prints 
on textiles, designed as wall hangings, 
are in a different mood. Based on pri- 
mitive mask themes, these designs are 
linear and low-keyed in color. (To 
Nov. 13.)—J. Ks R. 


Watercolors of Mexico 


Henry Edmiston, a Californian who 
has traveled and painted in Mexico, is 
showing watercdélors at the Milch Gal- 
leries. He does not present the tinsel 
gaudiness of many paintings of Mexico, 
but offers a penetration of the charac- 
ter of its life and living that brings 
conviction. Fluid brushing and a tactful 
use of color are apparent in these pa- 
pers. 

Morning at the Well, two seated fig- 
ures in an ambience of pale brown hues 
of earth and hills; the straggling rush 
of a line of horses on a slope at the 
picture’s edge, in Wild Horses; the iso- 
lation of Sheep Herder, hemmed in by 
mountains, are different and equally 
successful facets of his accomplishment. 
(To Nov. 8.)—M. B. 

[Please turn to page 24] 


Auction Calendar 


November 4 and 5. Friday and Saturday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: French and other 
furniture and decorations, from the collection 
of Theodore Gary. In addition to the furniture, 
table china, sterling silverware, linens and laces, 
bibelots and rugs. Exhibition from Oct. 31. 


November 5. Saturday afternoon. Kende Galleries: 
From a Washington, D. C., collector and other 
private sources. French 18th Century furniture 
and decorations. Paintings, a collection of 18th 
and 19th century miniatures and ivories, in- 
cluding portraits by Smart, Cosway, Plimer 
and other famous miniaturists of the 18th and 
19th century French and English school. Ex- 
hibition from Oct. 31. 


November 9, 10, and 11. Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday afternoons. Kende Galleries: The 
Arthur Pforzheimer Library, the stock of his 
business removed from 26 E. 56 Street with 
additions from his personal library. First edi- 
tions, rare books,,autographs, reference books, 
Doves Press books, George Gissing collection. 
Alken's National Sports of Great Britain, and 
first editions of 18th and 19th century Amer- 
ican and English authors. Exhibition 
Nov. 5. 

November 16. Wednesday evening. 
Galleries: From the estate of the late Henry 
Blank. Dutch and Flemish old masters. British 
portraits. Exhibition from Nov. 11. 


November 17. Thursday afternoon. *Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: From the estate of the late Mrs. 
Franklin Simon and other private owners. Pre- 
cious stone jewelry. Exempt from 20% Federal 
excise tax. Exhibition from Nov. 11. 


November 18 and 19. Friday and Saturday after- 
noons. *Parke-Bernet Galleries: From the es- 
tate of the late Admiral Frederic R. Harris. 
Gold and enamel boxes, Renaissance jewels and 
other objeis de veriu, Limoges enamels, Chi- 
nese Imperial jades and other semi-precious 
mineral carvings, French furniture and decora- 
tions, genre paintings, marine prints and mod- 
els, Oriental rugs. Exhibition from Nov. 11. 
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JAN STEEN: The Artist’s Mother 
Playing a Viol—In Blank Sale 


Sales on New Block 


AN IMPRESSIVE SERIES of sales marks 
the opening of the new home of the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. The four-story 
and penthouse structure at 980 Madison 
Avenue contains the most modern fa- 
cilities for the exhibition and public 
sale of art and literary property. 

The first items to be auctioned here 
are important Dutch and Flemish paint- 
ings from the Henry Blank collection, 
featuring works by the 17th century 
petits maitres. Included are Soldiers 
before Reveille, a typical work by De 
Hooch, painted about 1647-50 and of 
special interest as one of the earliest 
known paintings by this artist which 
shows the influence of the Haarlem 
painters of soldier scenes, and a small 
Portrait of a Lady by Terborch. Two 
works by Steen, The Artist’s Mother 
Playing a Viol and The Satyr with 
Peasants are offered. Jacob van Ruis- 
dael is represented by Landscape with 
Waterfall and Landscape with Red 
Brick Cottages, Dou by Young Girl at a 
Window and Van Huysum and Van Os 
by brilliant flower pieces. 

Other notable paintings are The 
Smithy by Wouwerman; Landscape with 
a Stone Tower by Van Goyen; Portrait 
of a Goldsmith, a wonderful miniature 
on copper by Rubens; The Holy Kin- 
ship by an early sixteenth-century 
Flemish painter; and Madonna and 
Child by a follower of Memling. An- 
other Madonna and Child is the charm- 
ing and colorful miniature by Van 
Cleve the Younger. There are also 
genre paintings and portraits by: De 
Witte, Dubbels, Lely, Maes and others. 

Included in the sale are portraits of 
the British School. Particularly inter- 
esting in this group are Mrs. Thomas 
Philipps, a charming figure by Romney, 
and Lady Decies, a brilliant portrait by 
Lawrence. The entire collection is on 
exhibition from November 11, when the 
new building officially opens. 
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Hoover’s Return; Duke’s Debut 


Charming and well-flavored pictures 
of Paris drawn in pastel and crayon, 
at the Ferargil Galleries, are the work 
of Ellison Hoover, better known for 
his black and white prints. Hoover has 
lived for some years in Paris and he 
paints her with knowing delight. Sure 
and skilled, his pictures combine humor 
and whimsy with firm drawing tech- 
nique. They have the air“of being old 
and loved prints, but nevertheless treat 
popular subjects with freshness. 

Also on view at the same galleries 
are watercolor drawings by Margaret 
Duke, in a first, exhibition marked by 
lyric mood and sensitive line. Delicate 
drawing and washes of pale, soft color 
make the landscape September Song 
memorable. Free Study, also effective. 
(Both shows to Nov. 12.)—J. K. R. 


From Guatemala 


Humberto Garavito, director of the 
Guatemalan Academy of Fine Arts, re- 
ceived his training in six European 
countries as well as in his native land. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
paintings in his current exhibition at 
the Binet Gallery combine what are 
exotic subjects to a North American 
with an objective but sensitive style 
that holds no surprises or regional 
idiosyncracies in its competence. Land- 
scapes and portraits make up his large 
show and both are painted with fidelity 
and freshness, whether the subject is 
a bright landscape or a character study. 
(To Nov. 18.)—J. K. R. 


The Dessau Discipline 


Watercolors by Johannes Itten, at 
the Kleemann Gallery, show a decided 
divergence in approach. The early ones 
are abstractions carefully composed in 
brilliant planes of color. The artist was 
a former faculty member of the Bau- 
haus in Dessau and this formalized 
work indicates its influence, although 
scarcely indicating the integration of 
craftsmanship and fine arts which was 
the principal motivation there. 

The later work, revealing the dis- 
cipline of this stylized design, pos- 
sesses a definite objective basis. The 
landscapes have a rugged power of 
mass in simplified presentment, en- 
hanced by richness of color. View of 
Linthatal or Betlis on Waldensee are 
bold, summary statements of natural 
forms. In Salzburg the somewhat 
opaque color of these watercolors is 
relieved by spaces of white paper. 
(Nov. 7-26.)—M. B. 


Darie of Cuba 


Sandru Darie, a Roumanian - born, 
Paris-trained artist now living in Cuba, 
is the current exhibitor at the Carle- 
bach Gallery. Best known as a cari- 
caturist, Darie has been experimenting 
with non-objective painting in the last 
few years and it is his work in this 
style that makes up his first New York 
exhibition. These paintings are graceful 
arrangements in bright color, often lyric 
in mood. (To Nov. 7.)—J. K. R. 


[Please turn to page 26] 
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By Ralph Mayer 
Variety of Contemporary Work 


I don’t suppose that ever before have 
artists been simultaneously engaged in 
turning out work so diverse in genre, 
intention and technique, nor was there 
a time when the individual practitioner 
could display such a wide variety of 
accepted and appreciated kinds of paint- 
ing. To execute all these works, the 
same paints, brushes and canvases, are 
used; for permanent results the artist, 
in general, is limited to the same time- 
tested, approved supplies and tradition- 
al procedures which were gradually de- 
veloped through the ages and altered 
from time to time to meet artistic re- 
quirements that in many cases do not 
accord with his own. 

Among the leading exponents of every 
movement or artistic belief from the 
most conservative to the newest mani- 
festations, we now see work exhibited 
by those who control and dominate the 
plastic properties of their mediums, and 
also by those who promote and encour- 
age accidental plastic flow and textures. 
We find, among the leaders of every 
aesthetic camp, those who adhere to 
traditional notions of skillful and mas- 
terly brush control, paint quality and 
appropriateness of the medium, and in 
seemingly equal numbers, those who 
aim to confine the merits of their paint- 
ing to non-technical elements with the 
apparently deliberate exclusion of es- 
tablished painterly standards. Many 
examples could be cited; some followers 
of a recent trend pile up their paint on 
canvas to a thickness of % of an inch 
or more because they feel it is a nec- 
essary part of the effects they wish to 
create. Now is it the business of the 
technologist to condemn this as sub- 
versive to the discipline of painting be- 
cause oil paint is not supposed to be 
used that way (for it will surely go 
bad)? Is the artist to be told to use 
some other technique where the same 
effect can be obtained by safer means, 
or should he be supplied with adequate 
new materials which will meet his new 
requirements? Some painters have used 
paints, lacquers and enamels adopted 
from the industrial field, where five or 
ten years survival is considered the 
acme of permanence. Paint technolo- 
gists who know the fine-arts require- 
ments will universally condemn these 
materials, for none of them are formu- 
lated to be indefinitely permanent nor 
to give good results without their own 
highly specialized methods of applica- 
tion. In these cases, should the artist be 
advised to cease and desist and find 
among the traditional, time-tested 
methods other means by which he can 
obtain similar effects, or should new 
materials be devised to enlarge the 
scope of his techniques? 

It is, of course, entirely probable that 
new paints may be developed, not only 
from modern materials but also through 
the modern paint technologist’s hand- 
ling of traditional materials, but such 
developments for the most part will 
have to await a more systematic and 
controlled research program than now 
exists. 

These are a few aspects of the study 
of materials and methods as it concerns 
innovators or followers of recent move- 
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Oil Painting—Some Modern Problems 


ments who seek brand new effects. But 
besides these, and perhaps more often, 
we have problems relating to those who 
take a backward glance at the greatest 
masters of the past and want to employ 
some of the paint quality and con- 
trolled fluency of the old masters in 
contemporary work. This situation is 
by no means new;; for the past 150 years 
or so, some painters have tried to emu- 
late the effects of this small handful of 
the world’s outstanding virtuosi on the 
theory that they could equal these per- 
formances could they lay their hands 
on the mysteriously lost “secret me- 
dium” which each is supposed to have 
added to his oil colors. 


Consistency of Oil Paints 

When he tries to obtain these effects, 
the painter often finds he cannot ap- 
proach them unless he alters the char- 
acter of his paints by adding an oleo- 
resinous medium to them. Our criteria 
of excellence in oil paints and the other 
materials used in our traditional paint- 
ing methods date from about 1850, but 
is it not likely that at some date in 
between, say the ’90s or the early 1900s, 
a property such as the consistency of 
oil paint may have undergone consider- 
able changes and modifications? The 
advance in production methods at that 
time, coincident with a changed de- 
mand by painters might have influenced 
our oil colors, (still made in the same 
manner) so that what we are using now 
was really designed for the popular 
techniques of a few generations ago. 
Certainly if you want the brushwork 
and effects of that period you couldn’t 
ask for any better paint than those 
now available; the colors, regardless of 
the varying natural properties of each 
pigment, all come out of the tubes in 
the same _ super-buttery consistency, 
ideal to be set in place or to be pushed 
about with spade-like “brights” brushes. 
The majority of our painters want 
these properties; they do not desire our 
oil paints to behave differently, but, I 
wonder whether we have not progressed 
so far in making them conform to these 
requirements that they have become 
unsuitable for these who wish to use 
them in emulating the older techniques? 

Throughout the history of oil paint- 
ing runs a strong and documented tra- 
dition of pure colors ground in a veg- 
etable drying-oil plus a little volatile 
solvent, and for special effects the oc- 
casional addition of an oleo-resinous 
glaze medium of simple composition. 
Alongside of this runs a current of com- 
plex and contradictory evidence, legend 
and conjecture regarding special or 
secret oil-painting mediums, based on 
recorded fragments of artists’ experi- 
ments, coach-painters’ recipes, formu- 
las in obscure old manuscripts and pre- 
viously discarded mediums which did 
not meet the test of time. In a limited 
space it is impossible to go into these 
matters, or to re-open the lengthy con- 
troversies which fill the extensive mid- 
19th century literature on this subject; 
details and issues have become so com- 
plex that they cannot be stated here. 
On one point however there is some 
concise information. 

Megilp 

During the latter part of the 18th 

century and the beginning of the 19th, 
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there came into use a sort of witches’ 
brew called megilp. (Megilp is heavy 
mastic varnish mixed with linseed oil 
that has been supersaturated with lead 
oxides and cooked to blackness). When 
mixed with oil paints, this jelly-like 
medium imparts a marvelous, almost 
automatic facility to them, permitting 
the widest range of brush manipula- 
tions, and no compound of reliable, per- 
manent materials has ever been found 
to equal it. Unfortunately however, 
paintings which contain megilp decay 
rapidly, eventually displaying the most 
distressing blemishes and shortcomings. 
Although during the 19th century it 
was unanimously condemned by com- 
petent critics, heedless painters kept on 
using megilp (often with disastrous re- 
sults) for a long. time before it was 
finally discarded. And now, in new 
guise we find these megilps being used 
again, by way of a series of recipes 
taken from an 1830 book, a work that 
authentically represents the status of 
technical information and the prac- 
tices current in the half century or cen- 
tury preceding it, a period when the 
technical or craft side of oil painting 
was perhaps at its lowest ebb. 

Until such time as the new applica- 
tion of these exhumed materials has 
been given the fair trial of scientific 
appraisal, they cannot be recommended, 
and the painter who finds straight oil 
colors inadequate is advised to limit 
his glaze or painting mediums to the 
simple oilresin combinations in current 
use, the well-known recipes compounded 
from the small selection of time-tested 
ingredients, viz: stand oil, sun-refined 
linseed oil, Venice turpentine and damar 
varnish. 
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Without Subjects 

Most of the paintings in Ad Rein- 
hardt’s exhibition at Betty Parsons 
Gallery were painted in the West In- 
dies, but as the artist points out in his 
catalogue, none of them depict West 
Indian people or landscape. These non- 
objective pictures work only with color 
and light, and even the forms and pat- 
terns that necessarily emerge exist only 
in relation to their needs. More unified 
than his previous paintings, the new 
ones reveal his skill as a craftsman and 
his discernment as a modern. 

Where Reinhardt is going as a com- 
municative artist it is more difficult 
to see. Not just decoratively arranged 
compositions designed simply to please 
the eye, these paintings are personal 
solutions to problems that do not hold 
the same challenge or interest for the 
observer. More intimately rewarding 
are Reinhardt’s new gouaches. (To Nov. 
20.)—J. K. R. 


Modern Printmakers 

Nine modern printmakers reveal the 
variety and quickened tempo of con- 
temporary graphic art, in a group ex- 
hibition at the Bertha Schaefer Gallery. 

As swift-paced as any prints in the 
show are those by Sue Fuller, who 
uses singing color and moving line for 
her compositions of children at play. 
White line against black contributes to 
the effectiveness of Louis Schanker’s 
abstract Evolvement, as it also does in 
Worden Day’s engraving, Primavera. 
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Two etchings shown for the first time 
by painter Ben-Zion are unmistakably 
his and seem to have required little 
transition—in approach or choice of 
subject matter—from his painted work. 
Different from his recent painting, how- 
ever, is Will Barnet’s fine lithograph. 

Outstanding, as always, are two 
prints, an older and a new one, by 
S. W. Hayter, an artist whose influence 
has stimulated and changed the charac- 
ter of modern prints. Works by Karl 
Schrag, by Alice Woods and by Oliver 
Chaffee complete the exhibition. (From 
Nov. 7-26.)—J. K. R. 


Tworkov at Egan 


The semi-abstract style of Jacques 
Tworkov, showing at the Egan Gallery, 
is not always communicative, but then 
it is often very interesting. The white 
dress of the model in Seated Figure 
emerges from the dark background, but 
its brightness does not destroy interest 
in the subtle modeling of the dark head. 
In a Deep Wood is a brooding abstract 
tapestry that conveys well the feeling 
of strong and tangled forms, while 
another sunlit landscape renders char- 
acter of kind and place with distinction. 
A still-life of objects arranged in par- 
ade-like fashion, in lighter palette, is 
studious but not dull. (To Nov. 5.) 

—J. K. R. 


Moods in Watercolor 


June Schwartz, who recently showed 
watercolors at the Marquie Gallery, dis- 
plays a lively fancy backed up by fluent 
brushwork and effective patterning. In 
a group of more than twenty pictures, 
it is not surprising to find some un- 
eveness. But such works are exceptions 
to the prevalence of imaginatively per- 
ceived subjects, carried out in forms 
and hues that enhance them.—M. B. 


Abstractions by Kees 


The Peridot Gallery is giving Weldon 
Kees a second one-man show of twelve 
paintings produced since his first ex- 
hibition there a year ago. Kees mixes 
sand with his oils to vary the texture 
of his “pure” abstractions. He is at 
times reminiscent of Miro (though 
Miro’s wit is lacking), at others of Klee 
and Kandinsky. 

Kees paints representational figures 
first, then abstracts from them his dec- 
orative patterns. He makes no attempt 
to achieve perspective, thus White Com- 
position is a collection of red, green 
and yellow forms on a white back- 
ground, while Shapes at Night is a large 
black oil to which interest is added by 
the use of sand, black paint at a high 
gloss and flat black, spotted with dots 
of red and green. It’s reminiscent of a 
starlit night. (To Nov. 26.)—H. N. L. 


Montagu’s Abstractions 


In most of Richard Montagu’s ab- 
stractions at Eggleston, strange amoe- 
ba-like forms are pale against a flat, 
monotone background. The forms of the 
more successful paintings in this group, 
such as the attractive Study No. 18, 
have a translucent quality and a wraith- 
like movement against the steady glow 
of the background. Mr. Montagu is 
striving for impressions of color and 
light. He has some excellent impres- 
sions of luminescent quality, but this 
alone does not always constitute a 
good painting. (To Nov. 15.)—P. L. 
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ART BOOKS 


By JUDITH K. REED 


Appreciating Art 


“Principles of Art Appreciation” by 
Stephen C. Pepper. 1949. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 326 pp. Illus- 
trated. $4.75. 


Any one who has tried to explain the 
difference between a good painting and 
a bad, or point out the diverse aims 
and functions of a photograph, illustra- 
tion and easel painting, or tried to 
show the belligerent layman that Orien- 
tal perspective is as valid as Western 
conventions, or convince a conservative- 
minded friend that abstract artists face 
serious problems of composition, design 
and color relationships—knows how dif- 
ficult it is to speak clearly and in- 
formatively on the subject of art value. 
All art enthusiasts then, whether they 
only want to increase their own knowl- 
edge and enjoyment of art or, being 
sure that they recognize a masterpiece 
when they see one, wish to be able to 
explain that recognition to others, will 
find this book an excellent guide. 

Stephen Pepper, professor of philos- 
ophy and esthetics at the University of 
California and author of several books 
on esthetics, has now written a stimu- 
lating one for the layman—an unusual- 
ly good text that amply fulfills its 
aim: to show those basic principles and 
methods that must be understood be- 
fore a broad and knowing appreciation 
of art can be experienced. Examination 
of all the qualities that contribute to 
the success or failure of a picture, 
sculpture and building, is made—in 
great detail but in simple language. 

Divided into four parts: the psychol- 
ogy of art appreciation (appreciation 
of art and the formation of taste); 
general esthetic principles (design, pat- 
tern, type, emotion); visual materials 
color, line, mass, volume); and the 
visual arts (discussion of the tech- 
niques and styles used in painting, 
sculpture and architecture), the book 
handles complex. matters with ease and 
interest. 

Twenty plates, including four in color, 
are excellent and incidentally act as 
illustrations should but so often do not: 
they are a vital part of the text, rather 
than a pleasant supplement or extra 
dividend. 


Sculpture Text 


“Sculpture: Principles and Practice” by 
Louis Slobodkin. 1949. New York: The 
World Publishing Co. 256 pp. of tect. 


ypstrated, S5xQ5. 


Louis Slobodkin, well-known sculptor, 
lecturer and author-illustrator of sev- 
eral charming books for children, now 
contributes another good book to the 
growing library of thoughtful volumes 
on the technique of sculpture. Written 
for the serious beginner who has suffi- 
cient time and interest but not neces- 
sarily any previous training in sculp- 
ture, the book offers step-by-step in- 
struction on modeling, carving and cast- 
ing in the various mediums, concluding 
with an additional and detailed chapter 
on architectural sculpture. Diagrams 


Dept. P-13, 294 Washington Street, Boston 8, Mass, aNd photographs of works in progress, 
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together with reproductions of sculp- 
ture, illustrate the text and a separate 
“Gallery of Great Sculpture,” presented 
with informal and stimulating com- 
ments by the author, appears at the 
end of the book. 


Eliel Saarinen 

“Bliel Saarinen” by Albert Christ- 
Janer. Foreword by Alvar Aalto. 1948. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
154 pp. Illustrated. $15.00. 


A personalized biography of the dis- 
tinguished Finnish-born architect, de- 
signer and city-planner whose works 
and teaching in this country have had 
wide influence, this book is appropriate- 
ly written by Albert Christ-Janer, art- 
ist and author who served as museum 
and library director of the Cranbrook 
Academy of Art, one of Saarinen’s best 
known achievements. An attractively- 
printed volume, the book is illustrated 
with more than 200 reproductions. 


A Modern Viewpoint 

[Continued from page 12] 

proved, Our environment is influenced 
by modern art. “But this is a truism,” 
said art critic Howard Devree in his 
review of the show, “which hardly needs 
proving.” It is painfully obvious. I say 
painfully with malice aforethought. 
Let me try to explain. 

The creative art which is in Man, 
and its expression, both in a genuine 
folk-art (Eric Newton to the contrary 
notwithstanding) and in the .work of 
the leading professional artists of the 
day, is the source of the national cul- 
ture. Its spread and utilization should 
be encouraged in every possible way. 
Museums and all enlightened institu- 
tions and individuals should encourage 
this kind of a spreading of the creative 
experience itself. Only when the experi- 
encing comes from within, rather than 
vicariously from without, is it genuine 
and valuable and capable of being real- 
ly absorbed into the community life. 

The Modern Museum exhibition com- 
pletely ignores this other and infinitely 
more profound truism. In fact it not 
only ignores it but lends its powerful 
influence to a further subversion of 
that issue. American Business, with a 
few minor and honorable exceptions, 
subverts this cultural issue as a mat- 
ter of routine policy because its deci- 
sions are motivated by profit and 
nothing else, and the resulting com- 
mercialization of American life is the 
heaviest and most destructive burden 
our culture has to bear. An art mu- 
seum is a non-commercial institution 
dedicated presumably to the national 
welfare. If it is so dedicated its one 
and only logical course is to combat 
with an enlightened educational pro- 
gram all such dominant subversions of 
our time. The leading creative artists 
of the day inevitably, because of their 
vision and function, become the shock 
troops in the never-ending battle of 
ideologies between those forces in so- 
ciety which build and those which tend 
to destroy the inborn native culture. 
Art museums should back the artists 
in this battle for survival. This exhibit 
does not combat the subversions; it 
approves them. 

[More to follow] 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 
Birmingham, Ala. 


10TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION WATER- 
COLOR SOCIETY OF ALABAMA. Feb. 
1-28. Gallery, Public Library. Open to all 
American artists. Media: transparent and 
opaque watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
cards and work due Dec. 31. For further 
information write Miss Belle Comer, Sec’y, 
Watercolor Society of Alabama, 1114 South 
16th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


Hartford, Cenn. 


40TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION CONNECTI- 
CUT ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. March 
11-Apr. 2. Avery Memorial. Open to all 
living artists. Entry fee. Circulars and 
entry blanks available in January. For 
further information write Louis J. Fusari, 
Secretary, P. O. Box 204, Hartford 1, Conn. 


New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 83RD 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Jan. 29-Feb. 19. 
National Academy Galleries. Media: wa- 
tercolor, pastel. Jury. Prizes. Fee for non- 
members $3 for two entries. Work due 
Thursday, Jan. 19. For further informa- 
tion write M. Ryerson, 58 West 57 St., 
New York, N. Y. 


AUDUBON ARTISTS 8TH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION. Apr. 27-May 17. National 
Academy, Open to all artists..All media. 
Jury. Gold medals and cash prizes. Entry 
fee $3. Entry cards and entries due Apr. 
13. For further information write Ralph 
Fabri, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


34TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ETCHERS, 
GRAVERS, LITHOGRAPHERS AND 
WOODCUTTERS. Feb. Open to all artists. 
Media: Prints—Intaglio, Relief, Plano- 
graphic. Juries. Prizes. Entry fee. For fur- 
ther information write to The Society of 
American Etchers, Gravers, Lithographers 
and Woodcutters, 1083 Fifth Ave., New 
York 28, N. Y. 


3RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF KNICK- 
ERBOCKER ARTISTS. Dec. 16-31. Lau- 
rel Gallery. Oils and watercolor. Entry 
fee, including membership $5.00. Jury. 
Work due at Gallery, Dec. 16. For further 
information write John J. Karpick, 115 
Cabrini Blvd., New York 33, N. Y. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


El Paso, Tex. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION, SUN CARNIVAL 
FINE ARTS EXHIBIT. Dec. 29-Jan. 2. 
Open to residents of the territory repre- 
sented by Sun Princesses. Media: oil, wa- 
tercolor, pastel, drawing. Fee $1. Entry 
cards due Dec. 1. Work due Dec. 19. For 
further information write Sun Carnival 
Fine Arts Committee, Norman Studio, 105 
Fifth Ave., El Paso, Texas. 


New York, N. Y. 


EMILY LOWE AWARD. January. Ward 
Eggleston Galleries. Open to American 
artists between the ages of 20-30, painting 
in New York, never having won cash 
prizes and never having had more than 
one solo show. Jury. Prizes total $1,500. 
Further information at Ward Eggleston 
Galleries, 161 W. 57 St., New York 22, N. Y. 


THE 
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CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


AT BEAUTIFUL CORONADO ISLAND ON THE PACIFIC OCEAN 
15 MILES TO OLD MEXICO 
“APPROVED FOR VETERANS” 

DONAL HORD, FRANCIS ROBERT WHITE, DAN DICKEY, 
DR. RUTH RAY. WILLIAM DAVIS, DAN PUTNAM. 
ALOYS BOHNEN, MONTY LEWIS — INSTRUCTORS. 


692 MARGARITA AVE., 


Norfolk, Va. 


8TH ANNUAL OF CONTEMPORARY VIR- 
GINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA OIL 
AND WATER COLOR PAINTINGS. Feb. 
5-26. Museum of Arts & Sciences. Open to 
artists born in Virginia or North Carolina, 
resident in Virginia or North Carolina. 
Oil and Watercolors. Jury. Prizes total 
$350. Entry cards due Jan. 23. Work re- 
ceived Jan. 16-23. For further information 
write Mrs. F. W. Curd, 707 Stockley Gar- 
dens, Apt. 2, Norfolk 7, Va. 


Omaha, Nebr. 


THE MIDWEST. Feb. 1-March 10. Joslyn 
Art Museum. Open to residents of Wy- 
oming, Oklahoma, North Dakota, Minne- 
sota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and Colorado. Media: all 
types of painting, sculpture, graphic arts, 
and drawing. Jury. Prizes. Work due by 
January 16. For further information & 
entry blanks write'to Mrs. Nan Carson, 
Joslyn Art Museum, 2218 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 


San Antonio, ‘Texas 


2ND STATE CERAMIC AND TEXTILE 
EXHIBITION. Dec. 14-Jan. 8. Witte Mu- 
seum. Open to artists born in Texas and 
residents of Texas. Media: pottery, ce- 
ramic sculpture, and woven, printed or 
painted textiles. Entry blanks and entries 
due at Museum Nov. 27. For further in- 
formation write Craft Guild of San An- 
tonio, Witte Museum, San Antonio, Texas. 


Seattle, Wash. 


21ST NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. Mar. 8- 
Apr. 2. Art Museum. Open to all artists. 
All print media. Entry fee $2.00. Purchase 
prizes. Entry cards due Feb. 13. Work due 
Feb. 15. For further information write 
Mrs. Wm. F. Doughty, 718 E. Howell St., 
Seattle 22, Wash. 


Springfield, Mass. 


ANNUAL NON-JURY EXHIBITION. Nov. 
20-Dec. 10. George Walter Vincent Smith 
Art Museum, Sponsored by Springfield Art 
League. Open to League members. Mem- 
bership dues $4.00. Work due Nov. 15. 
For further information write Ralph E. 
Burnham, 38 Arch St., Springfield 7, Mass. 


31ST ANNUAL JURY EXHIBITION. Feb. 5- 
26. George Walter Vincent Smith Museum. 
Sponsored by Springfield Art League. Open 
to League members. Membership dues $4.00. 
Media: oils, watercolors, prints, sculpture 
and crafts. Jury. Prizes. Work due Jan. 
25. For further information write Ralph 
E. Burnham, 38 Arch St., Springfield 7, 
Mass. 

Youngstown, Ohio 


15TH ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW. Jan. 
1-31, 1950. Butler Art Institute. Open to 
present and former residents of Ohiv. 
Penna., Va., W. Va., Mich., Ind. Media: 
oil, watercolor. Jury. Prizes total $1,100. 
Entry fee $1. Work due Dec. 11. For fur- 
ther information write Secretary, Butler 
Art Institute, Youngstown 2. 


SCHOLARSHIPS & COMPETITIONS 


LLOYD WARREN SCHOLARSHIP. $5,000 
to be used for architectural study and 
travel simultaneously conducted over a 
period of 18 consecutive’ months. Open to 
U. S. citizens, unmarried, under 30 years 
of age, having or scheduled to obtain a 
degree in Architecture by June 1950, or 
with equivalent in practical experience. 
Candidates must compete in exercises 
which begin Jan. 21. Application must be 
made by Jan. 10. For further information 
write Lloyd Warren Scholarship Commit- 
tee, 115 East 40 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


JULORE DESIGN COMPETITION. Prizes 
total $1,000. Open to students of fine and 
applied art schools. Awards given for fabric 
and wallpaper designs. For further infor- 
mation write Julore, 13 East 53 St., New 
York, N. Y 













WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


HERBERT 


MURAL 
COMMERCIAL 
ARTS 


CORONADO, CALIF. 












Chouinard 
Art Institute 


Classes in painting, water 
color, color and design, 
advertising design, maga- 
zine illustration, interior 
design, architecture and 
industrial design, costume 
design and fashion 


illustration. 


Write Registrar for information 


743 South Grand View 
Street 
Los Angeles 5, California 


PINELING = 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Decoration in Florida year round. Faculty of out- 
standing artists. Use Ring:ing Museum and Ringling Circus... 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low: 
cost. Write for catalog & folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.’’ 
Address: George A. Kaiser, Jr., Executive Secre! 


WINTER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
IN SARASOTA, FLA. 


Garnnsworth 


New large studio building on Siesta Key on the water. 
Approved for Veteran Training 
Opens JANUARY 2nd to MAY Ist 
Write for circular: FARNSWORTH SCHOOL OF ART 
- Route 4, Sarasota, Fla. 
Illustration + Interior 


CHICAGO 4 r) 
ACADEMY Y 
Decoration * Cartooning 


of Art Essentials « Commercial Art 
MNISEUARIE Dey, eve. Sot. end Sun. Clesses 


CHOUINARID 





DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
Dress Design + Fashion 











Write for free Catalog 
18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINGIS 
a 


< 


Study ART in MIAM 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering, layout, 
fashion illustration, interior decorating, portrait, still 
life, landscape. Rooms available reasonable rates. Next 
semester starts January 2. Limited enrollment. Approved 
G.I. Bill of Rights. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2100 W. Flagler St. iami, Fila. 


JOHN HERRON 
ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA gs 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 


Confers B.P.A. and B.A.£. Degrees. 
















DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 
MORNINGS - EVENINGS 
> SPECIAL SATURDAY eS 
STUDIO 1008 

CARNEGIE HALL e N. Y. C. Ii IT H 
tising art, —. fash- 
ion design, fashion illustration, 

i NSTI TUTE rafts. Diploma and degree 

courses. Day, evening, Satur- 

day classes. Residences. Catalog. 

° F A R T 1326 N. Broad Street, 


PAINTING CLASSES PTH: 
WATERCOLOR GROUP 
School of Design for Women 
y 00 R p 105th YEAR. Textile design, 
commercial illustration, adver- 
pointing, interior decoration. 
Phila. 21, Pa. 
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HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


: ‘ AVERY MEMORIAL 


FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
PAINTING -GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE - DRAWING 
DESIGN - COMMERCIAL ART 


* CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST * 
25 Atheneum Square, North Hartford, Conn. 





PAINTING 





Joseph Hovell 


Sculpture Studio 


PRIVATE & CLASS 
DAY & EVE. INSTRUCTION 


3 Riverside Drive,N.Y. SC.4-6252 


NORTON 






Fell Term @ October 3 


JOSE de CREEFT 


December thru April 


SCHOOL Berg 


i Aa W. PALM BEACH, FLA. 
TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 


LOUIS RIBAK, Director 





Approved under G.I. Bill of Rights 
All year’ round school 


Box 891 Taos, New Mexice 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


Painting, Drawing, Sculpture, Advertising Arts. 
Day and evening courses. Part-time and full-time. 
Faculty of 36 famous artists. G.I. Approval. Write 
for Catalogue ‘“‘D.’’ Augustus Peck, Supervisor of 





The School, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 1%,  ¥. 















PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL SF 


Degree and diploma courses in Adver- 
tising, Iles., Int. decoration, Indus. 
design. Teacher education. Costume de- 
sign, Fashion Illus., Stagecraft, Jewelry 
& Silversmithing, Pattern design, 
Ceramics, Crafts. Day, eve. Catalog. 
Broad & Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 


TON of art 
OF ART 
Painting, Illustration, Advertising Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Dress Design, Pho- 
tography, Industrial and Interior Design. 
Fall, Winter, Spring terms. Catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors, 
Dept. 5119, 758 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 





TEACH IN CHICAGO 


Examinations for Teachers of Art 
in the Chicago Public High Schools 
will be held December 27, 1949. 
For information apply to 

Board of Examiners 

228 WN. LaSalle St. 

Chicago 1, [NlimoiS cen 










Art School News 


Careers by Mail 


How WOULD YOU LIKE to study writing 
with Shakespeare, music with Beetho- 
ven, and painting with Rembrandt? 
That might be difficult to arrange, but 
if your dreams are less grandiose and 
you want to study commercial ‘art with 
the people who are most successful at 
it, why you can, and right in your own 
home, 

The story starts in the studio of Al 
Dorne, a most successful commercial 
artist with a soft spot in his heart for 
the youngster fresh out of school who 
wearily trudges from studio to studio 
and agency to agency lugging his huge 
portfolio of sketches, After years of 
listening sympathetically to the sad 
tales of these world-be artists, who 
couldn’t seem to make their talent 
earn them a living, Mr. Dorne started 
the Institute of Commercial Art. The 
school aims to teach the student good 
and marketable art. And who, reasoned 
Mr. Dorne, could better teach Commer- 
cial Art than the most successful Com- 
mercial artists? So the Faculty of the 
Institute reads like a Who’s Who in 
Commercial Art. Norman Rockwell, Al 
Parker, Ben Stahl, Stevan Dohanos, 
Jon Whitcomb, Robert Fawcett, Peter 
Helck, Gilbert Bundy, Austin Briggs, 
Harold Von Schmidt, John Atherton, 
Fred Ludekens and the indefatigable 
Mr. Dorne. The problem was that these 
men are too busy to spare time for 
classroom teaching, and too widely scat- 
tered to be brought together in one 
place, and the solution was a corre- 
spondence course. 

From its headquarters in Westport, 
Conn., the school sends lessons to stu- 
dents, and forwards students’ work to 
instructors for criticism. 

The basic course that the school of- 
fers is a two-year course of twenty- 
four lessons, which takes the student 
from his first encounter with paper, 
pencil, and other paraphernalia through 
his first job to his final emergence as 
a well-grounded artist with lots of com- 
mercial know-how. 

Before the student begins the courses 
he is given a special Art Talent test. 
The first part of this test is an exten- 
sive questionnaire, which is designed 
to find out about the student’s back- 
ground, previous training and person- 
ality. The rest of the test is designed 
to test ability to compose objects into 
an interesting picture, taste (this sec- 
tion is based on the famous Meiers test), 
and free-hand drawing ability. The test 
not only gives a rough estimate of the 
student’s ability, but it can be studied 
by all his teachers, who will then have 
a clear picture of the individual with 
whom they are dealing. 

The mechanics of the school’s opera- 
tion are quite. simple. Each month’s 
lesson is printed on large sheets of pa- 
per, perforated so that all the lessons 
can be kept in special binders the school 
provides as a permanent reference book, 
and sent to the student. The student 
studies the lessons, which are designed 
to require about 20 hours of work per 
month, and does the homework which 
he returns to the school. This, in turn, 
is studied by the instructor, who makes 
corrections, not on the student’s work 








YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1949 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training. Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc, Catalogs on request. 


CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY 


Professional training in the Visual Arts: 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial 
Art, and History of Art. Winter term: 





Jan. 23 to May 26. Address inquiries to: 
Martha R. Tieman, Registrar, 
Eden Park 


Cincinnati 6, Ohio 


ABBE 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Advertising Art 
founded 1938 Veteran Approved 
Work-Scholarships for non-vets 


1697 Broadway N. Y. 19, N. Y. 





PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


PAINTING ILLUSTRATION 
SCULPTURE MURAL DECORATION 


G.1. APPROVED. WRITE FOR CATALOG. BROAD 
AND CHERRY STS., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


DAVID FREDENTHAL 


CLASSES IN 


WATERCOLOR & DRAWING 


Morning—afternoon—evening 
637 Madison Avenue, N. Y.22 PL. 9-7107 


AMERICAN ‘N:4i 
ACADEMY OF 

Practical instruction in all branches of Commer- 
cial and Fine Arts. Day, evening and Saturday 
classes. Individual instruction. Write for booklet. 


FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 
25 East Jackson Blvd., Dept. 9119, Chicago 4, Ill. 














aa 
ART SCHOOL CAREER=—— 
Drawing - Painting - Illustration 
Advertising Art * Fashion ~ Cartooning 
Qualify now for a successful career. Graduates 
in constant demand. Certificate. Day, Evening, 
Saturday Junior and Senior Classes. Individual 
instruction. Est. 1926. Spring term Feb. 6th. 
Write or telephone: 
MISS ALBERTA T. ELLISON, Director 
=e Suite 2009, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10 


eR 


SCHOOL of CREATIVE PAINTING 
Day and Evening Classes 





222 W.23rdSt.,N.Y.11 ¢ CHelsea3-3700 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


WINTER SESSION 


LAWRENCE BARRETT EDGAR BRITTON 
ROY GUSSOW LEW TILLEY 
Classes in drawing, painting, basic design, 
sculpture and graphic arts 
Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Keep your friends informed on the 
news of the art world with a subscrip- 
tion to ArT DicestT—#. 


The Art Digest 
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GET A DEGREE IN 
Courses leading to B.S.; A.A.A. de- 
grees. 2-4 yr. programs for hi-h school 
and jr. college graduates. Majors in 


Commercial Art, Fashion, Art Teacher Training, Illus- 
tration, Interior Decoration, Applied Design. Individual 
* attention. Academic courses ine:uded. Dormitories. Catalo 5. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF er ARTS AND LETTERS 
Women Olivier, Director of Admissions 
Rm. 119, 705 semeaainalee Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


LTT 


CHOOL 


OF ART 
WASHINGTON 6, D. Cc. 
De ote oe 
C 


ats redit G. I. Approved 
Mors for Cat 470 


| COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL =. 
Courses in 
Painting, Sculpture, 
Ceramics, Interior Design, 
Fashions, Design Materials 
Day and Evening Sessions Catalogue 





| 2008, N50... Coben 18.80 N. 9th St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ot aa mo. 


Erstoationel training leading to the 
A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, II- 

oeaae Advertising Art, Dress Design, 

Fashion Illustration, Crafts, Teacher 

Training Course. Students may live in 

supervised residences and enjoy many 

University activities. 

For information address 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


PAN-AMERICA ART SCHOOL 


Commercial and Fine Arts 
REGISTER NOW 
for Fall courses, day and evening 
VETERANS AND BEGINNERS ACCEPTED 
while vacancies last 
catalog on request 
321 WEST 5éth ST., NEW YORK 


PL. 7-0064 





scuLcPTUTeer €&™ 
MODELING, CARVING, CASTING 


DRAW itIN G 
SCHOOL UNDER DIRECTION OF 


NAT CHOATE, a.w.a., N.S.S. 


WRITE INQUIRIES 


CHOATE SCULPTURE SCHOOL 


96 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3 


CLEVELAND 
INSTITUTE OF ART 


(Formerly the Cleveland School of Art) 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 





tHE institute of design 
SPRING TERM starts FEBRUARY 13 
DEGREE COURSES IN: 
ARCHITECTURE | PRODUCT DESIGN 


PHOTOGRAPHY | VISUAL DESIGN 
SERGE CHERMAYEFF, Director 
CATALOG: 632 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, III. 
Complete program 


MEXIC of Fall and Winter 


courses in Arts and Crafts. Remark- 
ably inexpensive living conditions. 
For catalogue address Stirling 
Dickinson, Associate Director. 


Escula de Bellas Artes 
Insurgentes 3 
San Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato, Mexico 


November 1, 1949 















itself but on sheets of tracing paper 
placed over it (where is the artist who 
doesn’t hate to have his work touched 
by others?). Homework with corrections 
are then returned to the student with 
a letter of criticism. This operates so 
that the student gets the criticism of 
Lesson One with Lesson Three and so 
forth. 

Most of the basic course was writ- 
ten by Mr. Dorne and Mr. Ludekens. 
Special problems are discussed by ex- 
perts in that subject. For example, the 
section on lettering is written by 
Tommy Thompson. 

Remembering that example is bet- 
ter than precept, the instructors have 
designed the lessons themselves to be 
an object lesson in good layout and 
design. The text is accompanied by 
hundreds of lucid diagrams as well as 
numberless illustrations from maga- 
zines and advertisements by faculty 
members, and is not complicated by 
any “turn to Figure 9” or “refer to 
page 17” business, 

At the Institute the business of earn- 
ing a living is treated with as much 
seriousness by the teachers as by the 
student, By the time the student has 
studied for ten months, he is ready to 
get his first job as a commercial artist. 
The eleventh lesson is devoted to a 
study of the type of work a beginner 
might expect to get. The requirements 
of the small advertiser, retouching, use 
of mechanical aids, differences in tech- 
niques needed for newspaper or maga- 
zine reproduction are all discussed 
here. Some sound advice on the tech- 
nique of getting jobs and breaking into 
specialized fields is also offered. 

Once the student has completed the 
basic course, he is ready for the school’s 
piece de resistance. This is a shorter 
course of 12 lessons, called How I Make 
a Picture. Actually there are 13 differ- 
ent How I Make a Picture courses, 
one by each of the school’s instruc- 
tors. The student selects the one art- 
ist he wishes to study with and takes 
that course. The course is, of course, 
more advanced than the basic course, 
but the mechanics are similar. Lessons 
are corrected and criticized by the art- 
ist who has written the course, and 
each artist only accepts a few students. 
This course is open to working artists 
and qualified art students as well as to 
graduates of the more _ elementary 
course. 

For a person of determination 
with a strong desire to study and to 
work at commercial art, any minor 
difficulties are indeed negligible. Cer- 
tainly, as a program of study, the 
course offered by the Institute of Com- 
mercial Art is matched by few schools. 
And to the person living away from the 
large cities, or unable to attend regu- 
lar classes, a correspondence course is 
a real God-send. (Correspondence 
courses in fine arts will be discussed 
next issue.)—PESELLA LEvy. 





1 KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE 


and School of Design 


Complete professional instruction in all branches 

fine and applied arts—38 studios—3 new build- 

ings—50 top ranking reece eet equipment— 

dormitories—day, night and summer. 12 acre cam- 

pus. Catalog on request. 

Dept. 14—4415 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 
Lithograph stones—rented and printe 








COURSES BY MAIL in 


modern, creative 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education, Experi- 
encing American Pictures (Harpers). 
OBJECTIVES 
Free emotional expression in color. 
Dramatic expression of form. 
Re-creation instead of copying. 
Resurrection of native design sense. 
Designed realism instead of naturalism. 
Civilized excitement in art. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP ... . Nyack, N. Y. 





S MAXWELL Relax, Learn to Paint! 


TAR Individual Instruction 
© Still Life 


Beginners & Advanced 
© Portrait 
SCHOOL OF xk © Painting © Life - Color 
© Landscape © Compesition 
@ Itlustrotion © Sculpture 
Cataleg “‘AD’’ Day @ Eve. @ Sat. 
ALSO HOME STUDY COURSE 
54 W. 74St., W.Y.C. TR. 7-0906 


THE BN INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 

PROFESSIONAL 

SCHOOL 

Fine, Industrial, Adver- 
tising Arts, Teacher 
Training.Degrees, B.F.A., 
M.F.A., B.A.E., M.A.E. 
Michigan Avenue at Adams Street, Chicage 3, Illinoix, Box 2 








MIAMI ART SCHOOL 
Fine and Commercial Art, Interior 
Design, Fashion Illustration. 1-, 


Write Byron Newton, Director, 
1822-D Biscayne Boulevard. 
Miami 36, Fla. 








CENTRAL PARK 
SCHOOL OF ART 


LIFE DRAWING, PAINTING 
COLOR COURSE. Catalogue D. 


ARTHUR BLACK, Director 
CO. 5-8708 





58 West 57 St., N. Y. 19 
BUTERA Fine arrs 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 
SMALL GROUPS — INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
BASIC COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
Veterans Accepted 
Write for Catalogue A.D. 

240 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 15, MASS. 
LIC. COMM. OF MASS. DEP'T. OF EDUCATION 












FALL TERM IN SESSION 


Fine Arts, Commercial Arts, Airbrush. Individual 
Instruction. Catalog AD. Jessica M. Carbee, Director. 
ra Bult t ee Ae ee eee or ee), 





ADVERTISING ART — FINE ART 


#: OUTSTANDING PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 


CaS a ef 


SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 






905 EAST PINE STREET SEATTLE 22 


art medium 


ARTISTA 


a) 


now in a big 
deluxe set 


ARTISTA FLEXOLA PAINT—the remark- 
able new water-soluble paint that can be 
made to act like oil, tempera and water 
color—is now available in a hinged cover 
cardboard box containing twelve %4 oz. 
tubes of color, one 2 oz. tube of white, 
a palette, and 2 brushes Nos. 2 and 8. 


FLEXOLA also comes in sets of ten 34 
oz. tubes only, ten 2 oz. tubes only, and in 
single *4 and 2 oz. tubes. 


NOTE: Art instructors are finding 
FLEXOLA an inexpensive way to teach oil 
painting techniques. 


CRAYOLA 


NOW IN 


48 COLORS 


For advanced art students and profes- 
sional artists doing serious work with 
crayon, Crayola is now available in a 
giant box of 48 colors, as well as in boxes 
of 8 to 24 colors and in bulk. 


For free ARTISTA FLEXOLA 
PAINT folder write Dept. AD. 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


(Opinions of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REI!> 
208 West 23rd Street. New York City 


NATIONAL TREASURER NILS HOGNER 
35 West 8th Street, New York City 


NATIONAL DirEcTOR AMERICAN ART WEEK—NOVEMBER 1-7: HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
R 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, RUSSELL J. CONN, DEAN CORNWELL, 
GARNET DAVY FLORENCE 


RODGER DEERING, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON 


LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG 


GRANT, DAVY GROSSE, 
LOBER, EDMUND MAGRATH, HOBART NICHOLS, GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES C. PLATT, 
STOW WENGENROTH, 


TABER SEARS, JOHN W. THOMPSON, 
SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


Give and Take . . . Quote, Unquote 

In the spirit of recognition and help, 
we share the following excerpts from 
letters received up to this deadline and 
not mentioned elsewhere, together with 
a few brief reflections experienced as 
we read them. Arizona—Accounts of 
what that Western State can and does 
do are also delivered in person. “Glad 
to co-operate with you in any manner 
you wish to point out.” CANAL ZONE— 
“Will work again for American Art 
Week.” ConneecTicut—“For the first 
time in history we are having an ex- 
hibit in Hartford.” That isn’t all. They’ve 
a whale of a calendar—things happen- 
ing everywhere. CALIFORNIA — “Prize 
much the certificate of appreciation. I 
will be pleased to serve again.” “Happy 
about last year’s results; hoping for 
even better this year.” FLorma—“Cul- 
tural Theatre is proud to lead in the 
Honor Roll. Want to maintain it.” Looks 
like the limelight will not dim where 
they are known for cultural programs 
here and abroad. “We are anxious to 
make our part of the celebration im- 
pressive and educational to the people 
of the Palm Beaches.” “Our little city 
cannot resist observing with a Street 
Fair where anyone can exhibit his 
hobby in any field of artistic expression. 
We are located in a beautiful spot on 
hills among beautiful lakes and cypress 
trees,—an artist’s paradise!” Congrat- 
ulations to Orlando Art Association on 
its 25th Anniversary and year book 
part of American Art Weeks effort. 
“One feature will be individual artist 
displays inside as many stores as we 
can influence, with stress laid on going 
inside to see So-and-So’s work—well 
shown during that week.” Congratula- 
tions also to St. Augustine Art Asso- 
ciation, large fastgrowing, for co-opera- 
tion with Art Weeks. Hawan—Aloha 
Week coinciding with American Art 
Weeks, we look to our possession, where 
considerable interest has been revived. 
Recently, one of the largest business 
concerns on the Islands used, as a fea- 
ture to celebrate its centennial, paint- 
ings depicting old Hawaii. “I thought 
you might wish to pass it on during 
American Art Weeks that there were 
many favorable comments on this type 
of feature heard at the showing. Fond 
Aloha!” ILLINog—Step up to the li- 
brary desk and get one of those book 
marks, prepared by the Evanston Art 
Center. It will tell you the new books 
on architecture, paintings, hobbies, 
crafts, etc., and on the other side is a 
real lure for affiliation. Spend a day at 
their Street Fair. Chicago says “We 
appreciate greatly your excellent sug- 
gestions. These American Art Weeks are 


. FREDERIC WHITAKER, PAUL W. 


fine things and your circular brings the 
artist’s contribution to living quite 
clearly in the open where it should al- 
ways be.” KANSAS—You should read one 
of the bulletins that go out from their 
Director. How can any one them miss? 
LouIsIANA—“Want to be at the top.” 
Look out competitors with your Record 
Books! MAssaAcHUSETTS—‘“‘We wish to in- 
form you of our continued and vital 
interest in the November program high- 
lighting American Art and sponsored 
by the American Artists Professional 
League.” NorTH CaroLina—“Our edu- 


cational leaders are pleading for what, 


we hope to accomplish in our state- 
wide awakening in Art. Through the 
material means that bring our people 
closer together in their cultural aspira- 
tions, we hope to lay the groundwork 
for a real interest in Art among our 
citizenship. So many people say they 
know nothing about art, and do so with 
a sort of pride, but we certainly do not 
want our young people to grow up with 
such an attitude. We are trying to train 
them ‘to have some real convictions 
about art and its high value.” NortTH 
DakoTA—6,000 people registered at an 
American Art Weeks exhibit in Bis- 
marck. Wonder what the New York 
turn-out would be if someone presented 
American Art Weeks with a hall for 
an exhibit—out of all the steel on Man- 
hattan? NEw HAMPSHIRE—‘“It is a pleas- 
ure to accept my reappointment as it 
seems to have become a part of my 
life after having served so many years.” 


NEw JERSEY—Probably the originator 
of the Weeks idea, having used the en- 
tire month of November for art encour- 
agement for many, many years, again 
announces their calendar, now that 
their successful Spring Lake annual 
Number 13 is a matter of record for 
the Book. First week, opening of State 
Exhibit, Montclair Art Museum, Mont- 
clair and all local exhibits. Second 
week, sales of art and handicrafts, art 
activities in schools. Third week, exhi- 
bitions and open house in studios. And 
the last week, awards, parties, closings, 
garnering publicity and other material 
for the Record Book. All power to our 
Gold Medal state! Onto—Here the 
League has a veritable Paul Revere 
bringing the Dayton art groups into the 
fold and now lays ground work in Cleve- 
land, Willoughby and Akron—enthusi- 
astic, prophetic. OKLAHOMA—Repeat on 
the uniformly inclusive program. “Like 
the April dinner date and will try to 
come.” OREGON—Two leaders strong for 
the state, which is credited with Art 
Week inception. We’re sure they'll back 
their idea! PENNSYLVANtA—Octoraro Art 
Association opens with a Beaux Arts 
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Ball. May you have the next? MaINnE—Dependably repeat- 
ing. MissourI—“Plans are under way in St. Louis.” We 
always get a good report from there. Texas—“All liv- 
ing artists in West Texas for the 4th year observing 
American Art Week.” Vircinia—“. . . wishes to express ap- 
preciation of the interest and highly successful efforts of the 
National Executive Committee applied to American Art 
Week.” WASHINGTON—“We are deeply devoted to all efforts 
to further art in our community, and to stimulate as far as 
possible a greater love of the Beautiful and to develop a 
desire for perfection and understanding of Art among the 
young and old of our community.” 

And not only state groups write. For example: CHURCHES 
—‘“St. Marks Episcopal in Monroe, Connecticut sponsoring 
exhibition.” “Exhibition in New Jersey at the invitation of 
minister of Methodist church of South Orange.” “(CHRISTMAS 
—“We are making it a practice this year to make our gift 
to artist friends a membership in the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League with Art DicEsT subscription.” GovERNoRS— 
“Our Governor is a real go-getter and progressive, lending 
his efforts to this challenging cause of Art.’”’ MEMBERSHIP— 
Have you seen “Why Membership in the AAPL?” and do you 
need an enrollment blank? “Thanks for the invitation to 
join AAPL.” I want to renew my membership.” 


We and Our Postman Ask Cooperation 


Please note these details re your Record Books in com- 
petition. 

The deadline for their receipt is the last of February 
1950. Send them to Wilford S. Conrow, c/o Jerry Nelson, 


' Asst. Supt., Stage Entrance, Carnegie Hall, 155 West 56th 


Street, New York, N. Y. PLEASE ADDRESS THEM PLAIN- 
LY. Avoid love’s labor lost. Take every precaution to have 
your Record Book reach the judges promptly. 

A case we sadly regret is that of the new Chapter of 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland, whose report, last year, did 
not arrive in time to be in competition. This was very discour- 
aging because this “new ditch” through which our channels 
flow was dug by our Gretchen K. Wood and 50 new members, 
who, under her leadership, put on a fine Art Week celebra- 
tion there. This same Gretchen Wood started the chapter 
in Puerto Rico and worked hard for it for 7 years, sending 
in enlightening bulletins and snappy reports all during that 
time. It’s leaders like this—believing, untiring, self sacri- 
ficing—whom we hate to see disappointed in their efforts. 

Another case, last year, was that of the report of the 
Regional Director of New York State, which was lost so 
that no recognition could be madé of the many celebrations 
in the state or of the faithful workers who made the project 
such a success. But work is going ahead there again this 
year and we quote from a recent release: 

“American Art Week is to be enthusiastically celebrated 
in the mid-Hudson area according to reports coming in to 
the regional director, Mrs. Percy W. Decker, who has held 
this post for the last nine or ten years for the A.A.P.L. 

“Albany, under the chairmanship of Robert Wheeler, 
Director of the Albany Institute of History and Art, will put 
on a fine show with the Albany Artists Group cooperating. 


Other smaller towns in Albany County are planning cele- 


brations. Columbia County: The newly organized Arts and 
Crafts Guild of Columbia County with a membership of 
around 100 put on a splendid show in Hudson last year 
under the Chairmanship of Miss Alice Parker. Classes have 
been running all through the year with Paul Louis Jonas 
(sculptor) and Stanley Bate (painter). The celebration in 
the county, Mr. Jonas assures us, will be even better than 
last year. Dutchess County: Poughkeepsie, from almost the 
first American Art Week has, under the capable guidance 
of the Dutchess County Artist Association, celebrated in a 
big way and the President, Philip Mylod, is carrying on the 
same tradition established by this progressive organization. 
Greene County: Nearly all towns and villages in Greene 
County are planning some kind of a celebration for Amer- 
ican Art Week. Catskill, under the Catskill Arts and Crafts 
Guild, will have its annual showing of paintings and crafts. 
Ulster County: The first celebration in Ulster County, as 
well as Greene County, started nine years ago and not a year 
has gone by without fine displays. Mrs. John Shults, Mrs. E. 
Clark Reed and Mrs. Dorothy Hoemer are again giving their 
time and efforts to make this year a banner one for art. 
One of the highlights of the 1948 celebration was that put 
on by the newly formed Ulster County Artist Association, 
whose president was Alexander Fuhrman.” 

—HELEN GAPEN OEHLER. 


November 1, 1949 


























































































This Offer is on 

New Sargent Brushes 

that will Sell at Their Regular Prices 
After November 30th 


The savings on world-famous brushes by Sargent has 
prompted many professionals and students to “stock 
up” on the brushes they need. A complete selection 
of Sargent brushes at a 20% discount is still avail- 
able at your Sargent dealer until November 30th. 
After that time, regular prices will prevail. Your dealer 
will be glad to show you the complete Sargent line. 


Artists’ Oil Color Brushes 


OBS — “Fine Arts” White Bristle Brushes — The very best 
quality white bristle with a permanent curved-in shape 
for sharp edges. Seamless nickeled ferrules secured to 
long, clear lacquered handles. Large English Sizes. 


OBI — “‘inness” White Bristle Brushes — A popularly priced 
quality brush for the exacting professional. Extremely 
resilient with seamless ferrules set in long orange hard- 
wood handles. Large English Sizes. 


OSS—Red Sable Artists’ Oil Brushes—Finest red sable hair 


set in seamless nickeled ferrules. Long, polished orange 
hardwood handles. 


Artists’ Water Color Brushes 


WSS — “Fine Arts’’ Finest Red Sable Water Color Brushes 
(Round) — Has a needle point which will last the life 
of the brush. Made with the finest red sable hair obtain- 
able. Large English Sizes. 


WSH — “Homer” Pure Red Sable Water Color Brushes (Round) 
— Made of exceptional quality pure red sable. Seamless 


polished aluminum ferrules, black hardwood handles 
English Sizes. 

















Visit your dealer 
today for your 
supply of New 
Sargent Brushes 


See the complete line of Hi-Test Oi! and Water Colors by Sargent 


If your dealer doesn’t carry Sargent materials, 
write us for name of your nearest Sargent dealer. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC. 


SARGENT BUILDING 
5601 Ist AVE., B’KLYN 20, N.Y. 


American Artists’ Color Works, Inc. 
Sargent Building, 5601 First Ave., Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 


Please send me name and address of nearest Sargent dealer. 
































































































































CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 
Gets em lean 


ATHENS, GA. 

Museum of Fine Arts Nov.; Tez- 
tiles & Wallpaper Designs. 

Fine Arts Gallery Nov. 11-Dec. 12: 
Lamar Dodd. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum 7o Nov. 15: Robert 
8. Rogers; Artist Member Group. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Nov. 6-27: Draw- 
ings & Prinis by Kuniyoshi. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Belvedere Gallery Nov.: Drawings, 
Paintings and Sculpture. 

Brown Gallery Nov.; Alexander 
Calder. 

Copley Society Nov.: Steele. 

Doll & Richards Nov.: Contempo- 
rary American Paintings. 

Guild. of "Boston* Artists. New.: : Por- 
traits by Waldo Murray. 
Holman’s Print Shop Nov.: Prints, 
Maps, Americana. 

Institute of Contemporary Art To 
Nov. 20; Lionel Feininger, Jacques 
Villon. 

Museum of Fine Arts Nov.: Old 
Masters & Contemporary Paintings. 

Smith Gallery Nov.: American 
Paintings. 

Vose Galleries Nov.: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Nov. 1-27: 
Modern Wallpaper. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

M. I. T. Nov. 7-25: American Tex- 
tiles °48. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To Dec. 18: 20th Cen- 
tury Art from the Arensberg Col- 
lection; Gauguin Prints. 

AAA To Nov. 3: Gertrude 0’ Brady; 
Nov. 4-24: Milton Avery. 

Boyd-Britton Galleries Nov. 1-24: 
Prints by Josef Albers; Platt. 

Chicago Galleries Assn. Nov.: 29th 
Exhibition of Artist Associates. 

Findlay Galleries Nov. 7-19: Laura 
Neese. 

Frank J. Oehischlaeger Nov.: Fran- 
cis Chapin & Rudolph Pen. 

Palmer House Galleries Nov. 3-24: 
Jane & John Walley. 

Well-of-the-Sea Gallery Nov.: Rich- 
ard Koppe. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Art Museum T7o Nov. 22: 
Albers. 


CLAREMONT, CALIF. 
Howell Gallery Nov. 
Rembrandt Etchings. 
Pomona College Nov.: Mayell Arch- 
aic Chinese Collection. 
Scripps College Nov.: 
bian Art. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Institute of Art Nov.: Ceramics € 
Textiles by Charles Mosgo. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts Nov.: Gothic 
North, 25th Ohio Watercolor An- 
nual. 


DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts Nov. 1-22: 50 
Books of the Year. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

Silagy Galleries Nov.: French € 
American Paintings. 

ELGIN, ILL. 

Academy Art Gallery To Nov. 18: 
Eustice, Tryba, Chipman. 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Academy of Arts Nov.: 
Tennent. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
John Herron Art Institute Nov.-: 
William Merritt Chase Centennial. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 

Cornell University To Nov. 19: 
J. L. Steg Prints. 

KANSAS CITY, MO, 

Art Institute To Nov. 13: Pavel, 
Tchelichow; Drawings from Whit- 
ney Annual; Robert Bailey. 
Nelson Gallery Nov. 6-28: French 
Provincial Ex-Votos. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

County Museum 7o Nov. 13: The 
California Centennials. 

Cowie Galleries Nov.: Contempo- 
rary American Paintings. 

Esther’s Alley Gallery Nov.: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 

Hatfield Galleries Nov.: Modern 
French & American Paintings. 

Stendahl Galleries Nov.: Ancient 
American & Modern French Art. 

Taylor Galleries Nov.: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 
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Vigeveno Galleries Nov.: French € 
American Paintings. 

Frances Webb Galleries Nov.: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. - 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art To Nov. 6: 
Monet & the Beginnings of Im- 
pressionism; Nov. 6-27: Folk Arts. 

MIAMI, FLA. 

Terry Art Institute Nov.: Water- 
colors from Ferargil Gallery. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts Nov.: Masterpieces 
of Sculpiure; Great Prints. 

Walker Art Center To Nov. 13: 
Made in Minnesota; From Nov. 
13: 2nd Biennial of Paintings and 
Prints. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum 7o Nov. 27: 19th An- 
nual N. J. State Exhibition. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Yale University Gallery To Nov. 20: 
The Smibert Tradition. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum Nov.: Ward Fam- 
ily Portraits; Peruvian Exhibition. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

Art Center Nov.: Lawrence T. Siev- 
ens; .Claude Monigomery. 

OBERLIN, OHIO 

Allen Art Museum Nov. 1-20: From 
Daumier to Matisse. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

Art Institute To Nov. 21: Arts of 
Persia &€ Mohammedan India. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To Nov. 11: Mitchell 
Siporin & Ruth Gikow; To Nov. 
28: American Monuments Abroad. 

DeBraux Gallery To Nov. 15: Lin- 
Fon-Ming Gouaches. 

McClees Gallery To Nov. 7: 
beth L. Elser. 

Museum of Art Jo Nov. 13: Goethe 
as Print Lover; Nov.: Ming Blue 
& White. 

Pennsylvania Academy To Nov. 13: 
47th Annuals, Wa.ercolor, Prints, 
Miniatures. 

Woodmere Gallery To Nov. 19: H. 
Lester Cooke, Jr. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute Zo Dec. 11: Paint- 
ings in the United States. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum 7o Nov. 20: 30 Paint- 
ings—Davis, Kuniyoshi, Watkins; 
To Nov. 13: Ramos-Martinez Me- 
morial. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Three Arts To Nov. 30: Portraits 
by Olive Bigelow. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Dec. 11: 
Calder & Sculpture Today. 

ROCKLAND, MAINE 

Farnsworth Gallery Nov.: George 
C, Wales; Five Maine Painters. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 70 Nov. 14: 
Mississippi Panorama. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

M. H. De Young Museum VNov.: 
10th Annual Society of Western 
Artists; Oils by Antonio Sato- 
mayor. 

Lucien Labaudt Gallery Nov. 2-25: 
Lucille Austin; Alonzo Smith. 

Legion of Honor Jo Nov. 13: 18th 
Cent. French Art; Charles Hoff- 
bauer. 

Museum of Art Jo Nov. 9: 13th 
Wa.ercolor Annual 8S. F. Art Asso- 
ciation; To Nov. 14: Japanese Dec- 
orative Arts. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Dec. 4: 
14th National Ceramic Exhibition. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum of Art From Nov. 4: Scot- 
tish Paintings. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

National Gallery Nov.: Horace Gal- 
latin Bequest. 

Public Library Nov. 1-29: Water- 
colors by Henriette Lauterman. 

WICHITA, KANSAS 

Art Museum Nov.:; Kansas Painters; 
Acquisitions. 


Eliza- 


NEW YORK CITY 


A.C.A. Gallery (63E57) To Nov. 5: 
Anton Refregier; Nov. 7-26: David 
Burliuk. 

A-D Gallery (130W46) To Dec. 2: 
Alvin Lustig. 

America House (485 Mad.) To Nov. 
11: S.ained Glass; From Nov. 14: 
Christmas Gifts and Cards. 

American British Art Gallery (122 
E55) To Nov. 17: Ballet Sketches 
for Checkmate by E. McKnight 
Kauffer. 

American Youth Hostels (351W54) 
Nov.: Member's Paintings. 


Argent Galleries (42W57) Nov. 7- 
19: Schtia— Sculpture; Shotwell, 
Scheinman—Paintings; To Nov. 5: 
King. 

Artists Gallery (851 Lex.) To Nov. 
17: Ben Benn Re.rospective. 

Artists League (77 5th) To Nov. 
19: Maurice Becker. 


A.A.A. (711 5th) To Nov. 12: 
Georges Schreiber; Nov. 7-19: Fa- 
mous Amateurs. 

Acquavella (38E57) Nov.: Old Mas- 
ters. 


Babcock Galleries (38E57) To Nov. 
12: 19th & 20th Cent. Amer.; From 
Nov. 14: Edward Rosenfeld. 

Barbizon Plaza Gallery (101W58) 
Nov.: Dan Lutz. 


Barzansky Galleries (664 Mad.) Jo 
Nov. 15: Group Evhibition. 


Binet Gallery (67E57) To Nov. 18: 
Guatemala—Humberto Garavito. 


Brooklyn Museum (E'Pkwy) To 

Nov. 27: Prints & Drawings by 
Max Beckmann; From Nov. 2: 
American Folk Sculpture. 


Arthur Brown Gallery (2W46) To 
Dec. 25: “Christmas Cards in In- 
dustry.” 

Buchholz (32E57) To Nov. 5: Max 
Beckmann; Nov. 8-26: Andre Mas- 
son. 

Carlebach (937 3rd) To Nov. 5: 
Sandu Darie; From Nov. 7: Pop- 
ular Painters of Haiti. 


Carnegie Hall (113W57) 7o Nov. 
13: Philharmonic Painters Club. 

Carre Gallery (712 5th) Nov. 1-30: 
Raoul Dufy. 

Columbia University (116 & B’way) 
To Nov. 12: Faculty Exhibition. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
Nov. 4: Snaith; To Nov. 18: Cuth- 
bert; Nov. 7-25: Stanley Twardo- 
wicz. 

Delius Gallery (116E57) Nov. 1-21: 
Joan Junyer. 

Demotte Gallery (39E51) To Nov. 
12: Sarah E. Hanley. 

Downtown Gallery (32E51) J7o Nov. 
12: Ben Shahn; Nov. 15-Dec. 3: 
Reuben Tam. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) 
Now.: French & American Paint- 
ings. 

Durlacher Galleries (11E57) Nov. 
2-26: Old Master Drawings. 

Egan Gallery (63E57) To Nov. 12: 
Tworkov. 

Eggleston Galleries (161W57) To 
Nov. 5: Richard J. Montagu; Nov. 
7-19: Irina Blaine. 

8th Street Gallery (33W8) To Nov. 
12: Gotham Painting Club. 

Feig] Gallery (601 Mad.) To Nov. 
12: Gouaches & Oils—Vytlacil. _ 

Ferargil Gallery (63E57) To Nov. 
12: Margaret Duke, Ellison Hoov- 
er; Nov. 14-26: Maxwell Mays, 
Evan Price. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) Nov.: 
Autograph Collection. 

Gallery of American Collectors (18 
E69) Nov.: American Folk Art. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vand.) To Nov. 12: Jacques Ma- 
roger; Nov. 8-19: Denunciation— 
David Lax; To Nov. 12: Founders 
Show. 

Friedman Gallery 
Idee Fulkerson. 

Haitian Art Center (937 3rd) To 
Nov. 5: Oscar de Mejo; From Nov. 
7: Popular Painters of Haiti. 

Hugo Gallery (26E55) To Nov. 12: 
Braque, Picasso, Matisse; From 
Nov. 15: Marie Noailles. 

Janis Gallery (15E57) To Nov. 12: 
Piet Mondrian; From Nov. 14: 
Kandinsky. 

Jewish Museum (5th at 92) To 
Nov. 14: Abraham Walkowitz Re- 
ty ospective. 

Kennedy Galleries 
Nov. 14: Prize 
Prints. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) 
7-26: Johannes Itien. 

Knoedler Galleries (14E57) To Nov. 
26: Eugene Berman. 

Kootz Gallery (600 Mad.) To Nov. 
14: “Birds & Beasts’; From Nov. 
15: Hans Hoffman, 

Kraushaar Gallery (32E57) To 
Nov. 19: William Kienbusch. 

Laurel Gallery (108E57) To Nov. 
12: Andre Racz; Nov. 14-30: Bay- 
linson. 

Levitt Gallery (16W57) To Nov. 
12: Seymour Fogel; Nov. 14-30: 
Lawrence Kupferman. 

Lipton Gallery (791 Lex.) 
Vivette Monod. 

Little Carnegie (146W57) Nov.: 
Paintings of A.S.L. Studenis. 

Little Gallery (Lex. & 63) Nov.: 
Jane Peterson. 

Little Red Schoolhouse (196 
Bleecker) Nov. 11-20: Contempo- 
rary Artists. 

Luyber Galleries 


(20E49) Nov.: 


(785 5th) To 
Prints; Ballet 


Nov. 


Nov.: 


(112E57) Nov. 


1-19: Revington Arthur. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) To Nov. 
19: Watercolors—Henry Gasser. 
Matisse Gallery (41E57) WNov.; 
rroup Show. 

Metropolitan Museum (5th at 82) 
To Jan. 15: Vincent Van Gogh. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Mad.) 7o 
Nov. 19: Gladys Rockmore Davis. 
Milech Galleries (55E57) To Nov. 
12: Henry Edmiston. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Nov. 20: International Posters, 
Infantile Paralysis Posters; Moa- 
ern Art in Your Life. 

Museum of Natural History (Cent. 
Pk. W. at 79) Nov.: Tropical 
Flower Lithographs. 

Museum of Non-OUbjective Painting 
(1071 5th) Nov.: Group Show. 
National Academy (1083 5th) Nov. 
11-Dec. 11: Membe:s Group Show. 

Nationai Arts Club (15 Gram. Pk.) 
To Nov. 18: Photoengravers Art 
Society. 

New Art Circle 
Group Exhibition. 

New School (66W12) T7o Nov. 4: 
Miguel Sopo; Nov. 7-18: Forma- 
tions. 

New York Botanical Gardens (Bronx 
Park) Nov. 1-30: Kathi Urbach 
—Sculpiure in Fabric. 

New York Historical Society (Cent. 
Pk. W. at 77) Nov.: City Hall; 
Gold Fever. 

New York Circulating Library of 
Paintings (640 Mad.) Modern 
Paintings & Old Masters. 

Newcomb-Mackiin Gailery (15E57) 
Nov.; American Paintings. 

Newhouse Gaileries (15E57) Nov.: 
Distinctive Pain.ings. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) Jo Nov. 
5: Gleizes Ketrospective; From 
Nov. 8: Francis Rose. 

Betty Parsons Gallery (15E57) T7o 
Nov. 19: Ad Reinhardt, Marie 
Menken. 

Peridot Gallery (6E12) 
26: Weldon Kees. 
Perls Gallery (32E58) Jo Nov. 26: 
Rouault Oils. 

Perspective Gallery (34E51) Nov. 
2-26: Artists of Galerie Rene 
Drouin. 

Pinacotheca (40E68) To Nov. 9: 
El Lissitzky; From Nov. 10: Bur- 
goyne Diller. 

Portraits, Inc. (460 Park) Nov.: 
Coniemporary Portraits. 

Pyramid Gallery (59E8) To Nov. 
13: De Mott, Schloss, Vernarelli. 

Rabinovitch Gallery (40W56) 70 
Nov. 30: Lens X Group Show. 

Regional Arts (155E46) To Nov. 
12: Frank Montgomery. 

Rehn Gallery (683 5th) Nov.: Group 
Show. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riv. Dr.) 
Nov. 6-27: N. Y. Society of Wo- 
men Artists. 

RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) To 
Nov. 16: Myron Mayers. 

Rosenberg Gallery (16E57) To Nov. 
12; Braque, Matisse & Picasso; 
From Nov. 14: Max Weber 
Gouaches. 

Salmagundi Club (47 5th) 
Thumb-Box Exhibition. 

Salpeter Gallery (36W56) To Nov. 
12: Watercolors by Five. 

Scalamandre Museum (20W55) To 
Dec.: Toiles of Today & Yes.erday. 

Bertha Schaefer (32E57) To Nov. 
5: Will Burnet; Nov. 7-26: Prints. 
Ceramics, Group Show. 

Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) Nov.: 
Old Masters. 

Schultheis Art Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Nov.: Old Masters. 

Sculptors Gallery (4W8) To Nov. 
29: Leo Amino. 

Serigraph Galleries (38W57) To Nov. 
12: Leonard Pytlak; From Nov. 
14: Serigraphs Under $15. 

E. & A. Silberman Galleries (32E 
57) Nov.: Old Masters. 

Tribune Art Center (100W42) To 
Nov. 15: Mexican Prints. 

Village Art Center (224 Wav.) To 
Nov. 4: Watercolors; To Nov. 11: 
Sculpture; Nov, 6-25: Graphic 
Aris. 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld Galleries (21 
E57) Nov. 2-15: Frederick Franck. 

Maynard Walker Gallery (117E57) 
To Nov. 5: Collectors’ Finds; From 
Nov. 7: Group. 

Wallpaper Gallery (49E53) To Nov. 
30: llonka Karasz. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) To Nov. 
3: Bill Bomar; Nov. 7-30: Hector 
Xavier Drawings. 

Whitney Museum (10W8) Nov. 6- 
Dec. 11: A. H. Maurer. 

Wildenstein Gallery (19E64) To 
Nov. 15: Drawings Through 4 
Centuries. 

Willard Gallery (32E57) 
26: Mark Tobey. 

YMHA (92 & Lex.) To Nov. 27: 
Frank Stout Oils. 
Howard Young Gallery 
Nov.: Old Masters. 


The Art Digest 


(41E57) Nov.: 


To Nov. 


Nov.: 


Nov. 1- 


(1E57) 
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TWO LINES 


1 —ARTISTS Water Colors, true artist's quality in 
the completely permanent list at ‘“student’’ prices. 


2—FINE Artists Water Colors, unexcelled in all 
desirable qualities by any other-line at any price. 





In all Permanent Pigments Colors: Superior 
Handling Quality; Full Brilliance; Absolute 
Uniformity and Purity; Complete Permanency. 


Guaranteed statement of composition on every tube as 
specified by The American Artists Professional League 


FREE—A new Color Chart showing the actual Permanent PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
Pigments Water Colors. Also, 36-page technical booklet The 
on the formulation and use of artists’ colors. Ask for them 
at your Permanent Pigments dealer or write direct to: 


Finest in Artists’ Oil, Water and Casein Colors 


CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 











2700 HIGHLAND AVE., 





Permalba 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


White is the most important color in any painting—every tint takes its 
character and brilliancy from the white with which it is mixed. 
That’s why artists make Permalba their white standby. 


Permalba goes on in smooth, buttery strokes. Its higher 
opacity gives it greater covering power. Permalba pigment is 
permanent, unchangeable. Age, exposure to light, impure air, 
gases can’t fade or discolor it. 


Put this finest of whites on your palette, with your other 
favorite Weber colors. 


There is only one Permalba—made exclusively by the makers of .. . 


WEBER Fine ietst GR Qundt, COLORS titavwaecan - 


IN OIL * WATER + TEMPERA « PASTEL — WEBER COLORS SET THE PACE! 
F. WEBER CO., Home Office and Factory, PHILADELPHIA * Sales Offices: ST. LOUIS, BALTIMORE 


ASK FOR WEBER PRODUCTS AT YOUR ART SUPPLY DEALER 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


from darkest africa... 


* * ® a e 
V i r i ai i Gi n . . . is the transparent, bright green, hydrous oxide of chromium. The 


opaque anhydrous oxide of chromium is duller and more opaque than Viridian, and 
is also widely used as a pigment under the name of “Oxide of Chromium”. 


Originally introduced by Panetier, a color maker in Paris in 1838, Viridian was later 
improved by Guignet in 1859, and is even today often referred to as ‘“Guignet’s Green”. 
Winsor & Newton's Viridian is prepared by the reduction of Potassium Bichromate by 
Boric Acid and this Potassium Bichromate is obtained from Chromite, a Chrome Iron Ore 
mined in Rhodesia. 


Viridian furnishes an immense number of beautiful hues when mixed with other pigments, 
and owing to its extreme transparency is an excellent glazing color. Further, it has no 


action on other pigments, and is absolutely permanent. 


THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD. * MONTREAL * OTTAWA * TORONTO * VANCOUVER * WINNIPEG—CANADIAN AGENTS 





